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r | HERE are those who can- 
q not see the charm of swim- 
em ming in the lower East 
River. It affords no gradual slope 
of sandy beach. There is no 
place to set up a spring-board 
for diving. It has been many 
years since the tug-plowed cur- 
rents of that salty tidal water 
have been pure and sparkling, and nothing 
but a collision of ferry-boats would seem to 
make it advisable to take to them. 

But the ‘‘gang’”’ of Bridge-head newsboys, 
led by ‘‘Spider’’ McAleenan and ‘‘Pickles’’ 
O’Brien, did not hold these views. From 
April to October almost every evening drew 
them and every broiling afternoon drove them 
the circuitous half-mile across town to the 
water-front and the ‘‘old dock,’’ until by 
the clan name of the ‘‘Old Docks’’ they came 
to be most commonly known. 

Those hours in the water represented the 
one thing in life that was really worth while 
to the boys. They always began to run when 
they came in sight of the river, and they 
were generally half-undressed before they had 
dodged in behind the lumber piles where they 
left their clothes. They took their headers 
as if shot from catapults; and once the first 
puffing transports of renewed delight were 
over, they pawed each other and wrestled 
like puppies. 

They floated up-stream to the next pier 
with the tide, and fought their way back 
again against it. They played cross-tag. 
They even tried three-legged races; but a 
searcity of handkerchiefs and a reluctance to 
use stockings for ankle-ties kept these con- 
tests from becoming too common; moreover, 
they were a trifle dangerous. 

And when they had swum and larked 
enough, they would paddle back to the old 
dock and climb in under its cool shadow and 
sit in a row on a soft, seaweed-padded beam 
at the water-level. There they swung their 
legs in the incoming tide, and were supremely, 
ecstatically happy. There might be big 
public baths farther up the river, and bigger 
ones down at the Battery; but they were 
known and open to all New York. Their 
place was one secret and apart, and nowhere 
was there another like it. 

But Policeman Lonigran, who had lately 
been sent to that beat and precinct, thought 
differently. The public baths had the sanc- 
tion of the law, and for that reason, if for 
none else, all other bathing was against the 
law. 

As a matter of city statute, it was, although 
Lonigran’s predecessor had read his copy of 
the statutes through the smoked glasses of a 
wise and charitable discretion. But the new 
man was not of that sort. He might not 
have believed, precisely, that clandestine 
bathing would lead to wharf-looting, river 
piracy, riot and murder, but he felt that in 
his official capacity he must stand for a kind 
of inflexible and everlasting *‘Don’t!’’ and he 
acted accordingly. Before he had been a 
fortnight on the beat he had laid his hands 
successively upon the Old Dock leaders, 
Spider McAleenan and Pickles O’ Brien, afore- 
mentioned, and ‘‘ Peewee’? Welsh and 
**Di’?mon’ ’’ O’ Rourke, as well. 

When the fourth reviling newsboy was haled 
before him, the station sergeant, who in addi- 
tion to his natural aversion to the ‘‘new man’’ 
had a recurrent indigestion, informed Lonigran 
that he ‘‘was gettin’ tired of fillin’ up his 
blotter with juveniles, and he’d better get a 
fish-barrel for a ‘coop,’ and jail his swimmin’ 
cases down on the pier hencefor’ard. McCool 
had got along with the kids all right, and he’d 
better learn how to do it, too.”” This was a 
very ‘‘Supreme Court decision’’ for the Old 
Docks, but it embittered Policeman Lonigran 
beyond measure. From then on, although the 
boys were practically immune from arrest, the 
exasperated officer waged implacable war upon 
them. 

Yet as none of its members lived in his pre- 
cinet, the only chance he had of catching them 
was during swimming hours, and that was none 
too good. For they did not approach the old 
dock without a lookout and advance-guard. 
Once on the pier, they were only a matter of 
seconds getting into the water; and once .in the 
water they were beyond his reach. He might 
stand on the edge of the pier, glaring and order- 
ing them to come out. They would reply only 
with jeers and mockery. Then one evening, 
when their tongues had completely unmanned 
him, he kicked their clothes over after them. 
It was June, and there was not a pair of boots 
in the whole pile, so nothing was lost. Yet 
for all that the Old Docks went home very 

much bedraggled and very angry. 

But the next day they again checkmated their 
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enemy, for Spider McAleenan stayed on the|and Pickles on a charge of fighting and dis-|at the air sickeningly. 
He was not a dishonorable | hesitation, Spider ducked under his chest. 


dock until all the rest were in, 
dropped their bundled garments down to them. 
It delayed the rear-guard for a ticklish ten 
seconds, but once the clothing had been housed 
snug and dry in a ‘‘crony-hole’’ under the pier, 
Lonigran had no longer any effective weapon. 
He might shake his club and bellow by the 


half-hour. He was powerless to do harm, and | 


they reveled in the knowledge of it. They 
would give him fancy exhibitions of ‘‘part the 


hair,” of ‘‘drowning man’’ and ‘‘water leap- | 
And then, ‘‘Ah, don’t you see your | 


frog. ” 
foolin’s makin’ him tired!’’ Pickles would say. 
**You on’y came down to see some gilt-edge 
swimmin’, didn’t you ?”’ 

**Nah, he didn’t, neither!’’ Spider would 
make reply. ‘‘He ain’t watchin’ us at all. 
You’re just along here lookin’ for sof’-shell 
crabs, ain’t you ?’’ 

**Ah, dey’re jollyin’ you,’’ Peewee would say 
to the officer, soothingly. ‘‘What’ll you gimme 
if I t’?ump dem one ?’’ 

Lonigran’s thick neck would swell and his 
purple face seem ready to burst with fury; but 
he could not help himself. They were in the 
water before he could catch them, and the 
duty of patrolling his beat gave him no chance 
to wait until they came out again. Indeed, if 
it had been a matter of who should wait the 
longer, they would have stayed there until mid- 
night. 

He got some measure of revenge when, one 
night toward the end of the month, the ‘*Long 
Block Bunch’’ made a vicious attack upon the 
Old Docks with stones and half bricks. Then, 
after first clubbing them, he arrested Spider 





HE SAID. 


and then | 


‘COME ON UP.” 


orderly conduct. 





| or bad-hearted man, but his small tormentors | 
had been merciless, and he was mad to retaliate | hold us both up.” 


upon them. 


ordinary circumstances rather glories in being | 
| arrested. It gives him a certificate as a char- 
acter to be feared and respected. 


also a very real and straight-growing sense of 
justice. Spider and Pickles went along with 
Lonigran, defying him and fighting like little 
tigers. 

Nor did the fact that the dyspeptic sergeant 
recognized them and sarcastically remarked to 
their enemy upon the choice he had made among 
the combatants go very far toward healing 
their wounds, either of body or of spirit. They 
came from their six hours in the cells much 
worse youngsters than they had gone into them. 

For his part, Lonigran was maddened past 
speaking by the sergeant’s sneer. The state of 
war had received that kind of aggravation from 
which results unlawful fighting. The follow- 
ing night, as he was going home, Lonigran was 
stoned from a dark alley. He pursued in a 
frenzy, resolved to club and spare not—but he 
caught nobody. And the next time he came 
upon the Old Docks—after they had once more 
successfully taken to water—they could not 
taunt him rancorously enough. ‘‘Ah, wait till 
de chief hears about you!” ‘‘Say, who got 
called down by de sergeant ?’’ 

Lonigran was a slow, cumbrous, wordless 
man, but he had that temperament which is 
eapable of going utterly crazy with fury. His 
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that very false and twisted sense of honor goes 
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revolver hung at his hand, and 
as the showering poisoned arrows 
from the gang transfixed him in 
his quivering impotence, what 
has happened before in cases not 
dissimilar all but happened then. 
But he dragged himself away at 
last. The feud between the big 
policeman and the Old Docks 
would not, to any thinking observer, have 
seemed so funny that week as it had been in 
the beginning. 

Two nights later the advance lookout had, 
it seemed, not used his eyes carefully enough, 
for the last man had not quite finished un- 
dressing when suddenly Lonigran appeared 
on South Street, and he came charging down 
the dock in a heavy, but swiftly swooping 
rush. 

On that occasion Pickles was the rear- 
and clothes-guard, and if he stood to his 
trust it seemed that he must surely be taken. 
But with only a quarter-second to spare, he 
dropped into Spider’s waiting hands the 
armful of tattered raiment, and followed it 
over the pier-stringer in a white streak. 
Lonigran’s foot caught on the end of an old 
cleat, and he went over after him. 

To the members of the Old Dock gang 
Lonigran was Lonigran, whether he was 
on land or in the water; and seizing their 
clothes, they ran back into the recesses of the 
pier like rats. 

The officers of the riverside squads have 
never been anything but fine swimmers, and 
the only consequences of the big policeman’s 
ducking would be a rage more unbounded 
than ever, and a striking distance which, 
although attained disastrously and without 
intention, would be made full use of. So 
the Old Docks scuttled in all directions. 

Then, after a few seconds, Peewee, looking 
fearfully behind him, sent up an astonished 
shout: ‘‘Say, he can’t seem to get his 
stroke !’’ 

The truth was that he had no ‘‘stroke”’ 
left. Lonigran had come back to dock duty 
after five years up-town. He had added thirty 
pounds to his weight, and now he awoke 
suddenly and horribly to a realization that 
his limbs had all but forgot their cunning. 

He was weighted and clogged by his clothes 
and helmet and boots. His baton still hung 
from his wrist. His run had completely 
**breathed’’ him, and he had gone down 
with no time to fill his lungs. As a result, 
when he came up it was with a choking 
throatful of water; and with him it was 
truly as if a millstone had been hanged about 
his neck. 

The Old Docks watched him, still hesita- 


ting—and Lonigran went down for the 
second time. 
Then they hesitated no longer. With a 


volley of shouts they shot themselves in swift 
succession from the beam, and dived for him 
as if they meant to ‘‘bring up bottom.” 
They all burst up to the surface together, 
and Lonigran was the center of the heaving 
cluster. His mouth was opening and closing 
in a ghastly fashion, and his hands clutched 
Without a moment’s 


**You buckle onto me,’’ he said. ‘‘ De udders’ Il 


That might almost have been called heroism, 


Now, sad to say, the youthful East-Sider in | for the youngster did not have to wait till he 


felt those big arms knit about him to know that 
nothing in his power could ever break that 
strangle grip,’’ and that if the others could 
not hold them up, beyond all chance or doubt 
they would drown together. 

But he had heard big ‘‘Medals’’ McCahan, 
with whom life-saving had become a fine art, 
tell how a crowd should do it with a heavy 
man. Lonigran was heavy enough, and even 
the instinct to keep his feet moving had gone 
out of him. Spider chose his position as he 
would have asserted his right to the place of 
glory and danger in a big ‘‘stone battle.’’ As 
leader of the gang it was his privilege; and the 
others supported his position with a single pur- 
pose and a united stroke. 

At first, and naturally, they aimed to bring 
Lonigran back to the old dock. Wheeling 
slowly, the six of them ‘‘trod water,” and 
fought forward with their free arms like a kind 
of crazy and disabled propeller. 

But the tide was coming in with a strength 
that would not be denied, and five minutes of 
stubborn battling brought them only twenty 
yards farther up-stream and out into the cur- 
rent. The pier above offered no more gripping 
vantage for hand or foot than a jail wall; so 
there was no use trying to make for that. 

**We can’t do it by our lonesome,’’ sputtered 
Pickles, and raised a shrill street yell. 

The others took it up; but the lumber piles 
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hid them and kept the sound from carrying up 
to South Street. The river, golden between 
sunset and twilight, seemed never to have been 
so deserted. Except in near the far, low-lying 
Brooklyn shore nothing whatever was moving. 

**Keep on yellin’!’? panted Spider, and got a 
mouthful. But he spurted it out again with a 
chin toss of fierce defiance, and began to tread 
water faster than ever. He refused to acknowl- 
edge to himself that he was weakening. Yet 
he wished Lonigran would ‘‘loosen up an’ give 
him a decent chance now an’ again to draw 
his breat’.’’ 

They kept on shouting. Di’mon’ O’ Rourke 
for a moment shifted his hold. Spider’s mouth 
and nose went under. But after ten endless 
seconds he got them out again. 

‘IT on’y wanted to boost you up better,’’ 
whispered Di’mon’, white-faced. 

Still from the black docks behind them or 
from across the hard, glowing yellow of the 
river no help came. Two minutes later Spider’s 
head went under again—and this time no one 
had shifted. But a second time he got it out. 
Lonigran’s clutch now felt murderous, and his 
weight seemed a weight of tons. 

The others ringed them about with that grim 
loyalty which can no more think of letting go 
than the links of a chain can think of breaking. 
But they were all very white-faced as they 
gazed at each other now. They, too, were fast 
‘losing their stroke.’”? So little breath had 
they left that their yells were no longer much 
more than hoarse cries. 

Spider’s head went under again. ‘‘We’re 
with you, old man!’’ Pickles gasped. But the 
arm he had under Lonigran’s shoulder had 
begun to cramp. 

Once more Spider’s head went under. This 
time he took water, and before his choking 
mouth could throw it out, he was up to the 
eyes again. 

It was Peewee who saw it first, only he was 
too weak to shout. But the wheelman of the 
tug had spied them as soon as he turned out 
from Dock K. The captain and crew hauled 
them all on board together in a feebly kicking 
bunch. 

Spider had recovered the full use of his limbs 
and faculties, while Lonigran was able only to 
blink stupidly and wabble his head about. 
The tugmen regarded the youngsters with won- 
dering admiration. ‘‘How’d you come to do it? 
Where are your clothes ?”’ 

Then the Old Docks became bashfully aware 
of their condition. ‘‘Ah, we on’y come from 
three piers down,’’ said Peewee, with modesty, 
‘‘and we can easy swim back again now.”’ 

“Oh, no. Don’t you kids take any more 
chances. You look dog-tired, and, anyhow, 
we’ve got to pull in with the policeman. Say, 
how long were you holdin’ him up there, any- 
way ?”’ 

‘**Bout a million years, I think,’’ said 
Spider, grinning slowly. 

The tug pushed down to the old dock. 
‘*Come on, fellers,’’ said Spider, ‘‘or the tide’ll 
be up to our clothes.’’ 

They went back into their beloved element 
like so many frogs. Lonigran, now able to sit 
up, looked after them with a spirit uncomfort- 
ably full of emotions. 

Acting from an instinct they could not have 
explained, the Old Docks might have stayed 
away from the river the evening following; 
but the day was a terrific one, the number of 
prostrations at the bridge had frightened them, 
and they once more fled to their cool retreat as 
soon as the six-o’clock rush was over. 

They had hardly ‘‘ducked’’ when, back at 
the pier-head, a thick, familiar form outlined 
itself in the setting sun. They swam out a 
little farther. ‘They felt that in. Lonigran there 
should now be a certain change of heart. But 
the youngster of the streets is a conservative 
and a cynic, and the Old Docks counted on 
nothing of which they were not sure. 

A little later two figures came down from 
South Street. One was the big policeman, and 
he was: carrying a basket. The other was a 
stout little woman, and she was hurrying along 
to keep up with him. The Old Docks beheld 
them with puzzled faces; and when the two 
looked over at them they again backed out into 
the stream. 

Lonigran pushed back his helmet, and drew 
his sleeve across a very red and perspiring 
forehead. ‘‘This is me wife,’’ he said, shyly, 
and beamed upon them with clumsy friend- 
ship. ‘‘Come on up.’’ 

The Old Docks gaped at each other with 
question and suspicion. 

***Come on up,’ I don’t think!” said 
Spider. 

***Come on up.’ What for?’? asked Di’mon’. 

‘Ah, you needn’t to be afeard o’ me now,” 
said the big man, appealingly. ‘‘An’ she’s 
got somethin’ for you—some pies and cookies 
and stuff. Come on up, now!’’ 

“*Yes, ye darlints!’’ cried out Mrs. Lonigran, 
her tears beginning to flow again. ‘‘An’ I’ve 
got God’s blessin’ for ye all, too. And if the 
cakes be burnt, it was only because the stove 
was naught but a black blur to me all the time 
I was cookin’ thim! I can’t see ye now, 
neither! Dennis, man, make thim come up to 
me, so that I can put me hands on thim!’”’ 

They came up. Lonigran and his wife 
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retreated behind the lumber piles with the 
basket until the boys could dress; and when 
Spider and his friends emerged, they fell 
upon it. 

‘*Say, fellers, it’s chuck full!’’ 

Then followed confused and exclamatory gor- 
mandizing. ‘‘Say, just see me bitin’ horseshoes 
out of the pie!’’ And rabidly from the dressing- 
room on the other side of the lumber piles came 
complaints: ‘‘Ah, why can’t you hold on for 
us?’”’ ‘‘Ah, ain’t yous goin’ to leave anyt’ing at 
all?”? ‘‘Ah, wait!’ And if one distinguished 
member of the gang appeared at the feast with 
his coat buttoned up to his chin to conceal the 
lack of a very necessary garment beneath it, it 
was at the personal mandate of Mrs. Lonigran. 

She brooded over those Old Docks hungrily. 
Her feast was a love-feast of the heart. ‘‘Ah, 





HE little parsonage stood bleak and cheer- 
less in the wintry sunlight. A window 
was open, and the February wind, sweep- 

ing through the empty rooms, rattled a torn 
shade that had been left 
there by the last tenants. 
Deacon Cummings and the 
Sunday - school superin- 
tendent stood viewing the 
cottage with speculative 
eyes. 

**There’s the salary to 
raise,’? the deacon was 
saying, ‘‘and the extra 
expense of the new fur- 
nace must be met. No, 
we’il have to let the par- 
sonage go. I know it 
does need papering, but 
we’ve our hands more than 
full already.’’ 

The Sunday -school 
superintendent looked dis- 
appointed. 

‘*T think we could 
manage it,’’ he suggested 
mildly, ‘‘if —” 

‘*No, we can’t!’’ put 
in the deacon, decidedly. 
‘*The parsonage’ll have to 
go as it is.’’ 

‘* But his wife’s an 
invalid,’’ persisted the 
Sunday - school superin- 
tendent, still more mildly, 
for, like all the rest of the church-members, 
he stood greatly in awe of the determined 
deacon. 

‘*Yes, she is,” the deacon assented, a little 
reluctantly. ‘‘Hasn’t been able to do a thing 
for over a year, I understand. Lung trouble, 
you know. That’s why they’re coming West. 
Well, it’s hard for a pastor on a small salary to 
have a sick wife. Hard for him and the chil- 
dren. I should like to see the parsonage papered, 
but it’s quite out of the question. The sun 
comes in finely at the windows, that’s one con- 
solation, and soap and water is another. They’ll 
have to put up with things as they find ’em. 
It’s all we can do to raise the salary.’’ 

A moment later the two men walked away, 
leaving Lily Mande standing by her scrub pail. 
Lily Maude was washing the floor. She had 
been hired by the committee for that purpose. 
The last minister had been unmarried, and 
the parsonage had been rented. But with his 
departure a new order of things was being 
brought about. A new pastor was coming, and 
with him an invalid wife and three small 
children. And Lily Maude was to scrub and 
wash windows and woodwork, to make ready 
for the new occupants. 

Lily Maude was pale and small and stoop- 
shouldered. Her hair was colorless, and her 
blue eyes, her only beauty, looked out serenely 
upon a world that had never been an easy one 
to her, for Lily Maude’s mother was dead and 
her father a cripple. Lily Maude made the 
living now for both. She was only sixteen, 
yet her small hands were already calloused and 
toil-hardened. 

‘‘And the new minister’s wife hasn’t been 
able to doa thing for over a year.” Lily Maude 
had heard what the deacon had said, and she 
knew something of what it meant. She had 
been used to sickness all her life. Was not her 
father helpless now, and had not her mother 
been an invalid for three years? 

She looked up at the grimy walls regretfully ; 
then, taking her broom, she walked into the 
small bedroom. Here the walls looked worse 
than ever. ‘There were soiled finger-marks upon 
them, and some one had torn from them strips 
of paper, laying bare the plastering. 

**And she hasn’t been able to do a thing for 
over a year, and will have to lie here in a room 
like this,’’ thought Lily Maude. ‘‘It’s too bad! 
I’m afraid it’ll make her worse instead of 
better. ’’ 

She leaned on her broom-handle meditatively. 
“*If I could only do something,’’ she whispered, 








ye’re good, brave lads!’’ she kept saying. 
‘*And, Dennis, if iver I hear of ye thryin’ to 
stop thim swimmin’ again !’’ 

But the big policeman’s future attitude was 
writ broad across his sheepishly glowing coun- 
tenance. He did not know how to make an 
apology. But ‘‘Ye’re a gritty bunch!’’ he 
repeated again and again. ‘‘ Ye’re sure a 
gritty bunch!’’ And curled into the funnel- 
like middle of a pound-cake they came upon a 
new ten-dollar bill. ‘‘It’s to buy yourselves 
baseballs with,’’ he explained. 

They did buy baseballs with it, too, and bats, 
catching gloves and a mask as well. And 
although few knew it, the ‘‘Old Dock Twirlers’’ 
—champions of their class in the Fourth Ward 
—had their beginning a hundred yards out in 
the full current of the East River. 
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‘‘1T’S LOVELY,’’ SAID LILY MAUDE, 


slowly. ‘‘I believe,’’ she added, ‘‘I believe I’ll 
try. This room has to be fixed some way.’’ 

By noon the next day Lily Maude’s work 
was done. The floors were clean, the windows 
shining, the woodwork spotless. She had done 
her best. As she turned the key upon the 
house, her thin face was full of purpose. She 
hurried down the walk, a shabby little figure 
in her worn skirt and jacket. Her hands were 
bare, and the sharp winter wind had already 
made them blue. But Lily Maude was not 
thinking of anything so small as her own 
discomfort. She was used to facing cold winds ; 
used to scanty fare and shabby clothes; used to 
hard work and poverty and deprivations. 

She walked rapidly until she turned into the 
principal business street; then she slackened 
her pace, halting at a certain shop door. Here 
samples of wall-paper were displayed in the 
windows, together with a number of cans of 
paint and a few picture-frames. Lily Maude 
entered. In the rear of the shop some one was 
busily working. It was Horatio Robinson, the 
proprietor. 

He looked up at Lily Maude. ‘‘How do 
you do?’’ he said, cordially. ‘‘What can I do 
for you ?’’ 

Lily Maude flushed a little. ‘‘I came to see 
you about papering a bedroom,’’ she replied, 
shyly, ‘‘but I haven’t any money. It’s a room 
at the parsonage,’’ she added. ‘The minister’s 
wife is coming there to live, and she’s sick. I 
heard them talking about it. The church don’t 
feel able to do anything, and I—I just can’t 
stand it to think of her going into a room like 
that!’’ 

She looked up, with the flush still on her 
face. ‘‘I can scrub, Mr. Robinson, and I can 
wash,’’ she went on, shyly, ‘‘and I thought— 
for I studied it all out—that perhaps you might 
let me work for your wife to pay for it. Will it 
cost very much ?’” 

Horatio Robinson looked down into the small 
face. 

‘*That depends upon the quality of the paper,’’ 
he answered, kindly. ‘‘If it’s cheap —’’ 

‘*But it must not be cheap,’’ broke in Lily 
Maude, hastily. ‘‘It must be pretty and bright; 
not too bright, you know, but something that 
will be pleasant to look at.’ 

‘*How’s this, then?’’ said Mr. Robinson, 
taking down a roll of paper from a shelf above 
him. ‘‘You’ll have to wash a good many days, 
though, to pay for this,’’ he added, shrewdly. 
‘*Perhaps you wouldn’t like that.’’ 

But Lily Maude’s hands were clasped. She 
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was looking at the paper. ‘Oh, I shouldn’t 
mind that at all!’’ she answered, quickly. 
**Il’m used to washing, and that paper—it’s 
beautiful, Mr. Robinson. Will you really paper 
the room and let me work for you ?’’ 

Horatio Robinson looked at her kindly. He 
was a sharp business man, but he had a good 
heart, nevertheless. 

**T don’t see how I can refuse you,’’ he said, 
smiling. ‘‘When people show a disposition to 
do their part, I like to do mine. So you like 
the paper, do you? Well, your taste is good, 
for it’s the handsomest thing I have.’’ 

‘It’s lovely,’’ said Lily Maude, dreamily, 
stil gazing at it. ‘‘Oh, I hope she’ll be 
pleased !”” 

Mr. Robinson was touched. He looked at 
the slight figure, and something rose in his 
throat. 


**‘T’ll do the work for you to-morrow,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It isn’t every one I’d do it for, but 
you’re a brave girl.’’ 

Lily Maude grew radiant. ‘‘Thank you! 
thank you!’’ she cried, gratefully. ‘‘And I’ll 
work my very best for your wife!’’ she added, 
quickly. 

**T’m not afraid of that,’’ was the answer. 
**You can go up to see her this afternoon and 
talk it over. She won’t work you 
hard,”” he added. ‘‘She’s not that 
kind.” 

“*T don’t mind work,’’ replied Lily 
Maude, blithely, “‘as long as I can 
please folks. Here’s the key, Mr. 
Robinson. It’s the bedroom off the 
sitting-room. That’s to be her room. 
I heard the ladies talking about it.” 
Lily Maude smiled again, and then 
hurried out. 

The man looked after her thought- 
fully. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, as he turned to 
his work, ‘‘I like a spirit like that. 
There’s some promise to a girl of that 
kind, and some Christianity. Willing 
to scrub and wash to pay for paper- 
ing a room for somebody that’s sick. 
That’s religion. Such a frail little 
creature as she is, too! I think I’ll go 
to hear that new preacher when he 
comes. I’m interested in his family 
already, and I’ll do my best work 
on that papering, as sure as my name 
is Horatio Robinson !’’ 

The room was finished, and Lily 
Maude stood by it in awed and admir- 
ing silence. Mr. Robinson had himself 
added a handsome border. The un- 
sightly walls were hidden, and Lily 
Maude’s heart was full of joy. 

‘*Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ she cried, eesta- 
tically. ‘‘And oh, I’m glad, so glad 
to think I could do it!” 

The door opened. Lily Maude 
looked up and saw Deacon Cummings 

‘*Well, Lily,’’ he began, pleasantly, ‘‘you 
did your work well, I see. Everything as 
clean as a new pin.’’ 

Just then his eyes fell on the newly papered 
walls. ‘‘Whose work is this?’’ he demanded. 

Lily Maude turned pale. 

‘Mr. Robinson’s, sir,’’ she faltered. 

“*Yes, yes, but who is to pay for it?’’ 

Lily Maude looked up bravely. ‘‘I am, sir,” 
she answered. “I’m going to scrub and wash 
for Mrs. Robinson until it’s all cleared up. 
You see, sir,’’ she went on, timidly, “‘I heard 
them tell about the minister’s wife being so 
sick and not able to do anything, and all that, 
and these walls looked so bad I was afraid 
when she saw them she’d get worse. Things 
like that trouble sick people a good deal. I 
know, for I’ve been with them all my life. I 
hope you don’t mind my doing it, sir?’’ 

The deacon looked down upon Lily Maude 
in her worn and shabby dress. Then, like 
Horatio Robinson, he felt something rise in his 
throat. 

**No, no, Lily,’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘you did 
right, quite right.’”’ He went hastily out into 
the next room. 

The whole parsonage was papered, and out 
of the deacon’s own pocket, at that.. Then 
somehow the story of what Lily Maude had 
done crept out, and others went to work. A 
carpet was put down that matched the bedroom 
walls. Rich old Mrs. Janes, hitherto not noted 
for her liberality, opening her heart and her 
purse-strings, sent over a beautiful brass bed. 
Some one else added the coverings, and kindly 
hands hung dimity curtains at the windows 
and spread a rug on the floor. Easy chairs and 
pictures completed the pretty room, an ideal 
resting-place for an invalid, so fresh was it and 
so attractive. 

‘*Tired, Margaret ?” 

**A little, dearest.’’ 

The minister’s wife tried to smile, but the 
effort was a failure. The jolting of the train 
jarred on the tired nerves, and through the car 
window the prospect was not alluring. Long 
stretches of buffalo-grass flashed by, interspersed 
with white patches of alkali; and every turn of 
the car-wheels was talfing her farther from her 
old home. Still, if she could only get well! 
And wonderful recoveries were made in the 
pure, invigorating climate to which they were 
hurrying. 

Yet how she dreaded it all! New scenes, 
strange faces, and perhaps the new friends 




































would not be like the old tried ones she was 
leaving so far behind. 

**Cheer up, dear,’’ the minister was saying. 
**We’ll soon be there.’’ 

**T wish we could go straight to the parson- 
age,’”’ she answered. ‘‘Somehow I dread hotels 
—and strangers.’’ 

**Never mind,’’ was the cheerful answer. 
“We'll soon be settled, and your room shall 
be first, Margaret. I’ll make it as easy and 
comfortable for you as I can.’’ 

‘*You always do that,’’ was the grateful 
answer. ‘‘I’m ashamed to murmur when I 
have the children and you.’’ 

‘‘Gray Rock!’’ shouted the conductor, and 
the minister rose. 

**Home, Margaret,” he said, tremulously. 
“Come, children.’’ 

It was a little station, and only two or three 
were standing on the platform. Among them 
was a tall man with a weather-beaten face. 
It was Deacon Cummings, who came forward 
hurriedly to meet them. He took the minister’s 
hand, shaking it warmly. Then he turned to 
the woman. 

**T’ve a carriage right here,’’ he said, anxious 
at the sight of her pale, worn face. ‘‘ Let me 
help you.’’ 

She sank upon the cushions, exhausted. The 
children sat quietly together, wide-eyed and 
wondering. 

‘‘We’re in your hands,’’ the minister said, 
smiling. ‘‘What will you do with us?’’ 

“*You’ll see,’’? was the genial answer. 

In a few moments the carriage stopped. 
Deacon Cummings alighted. ‘‘-This is the 
parsonage,’’ he said. ‘‘We thought it would 
be pleasanter for you to come straight home, so 
we did what we could. Some time I’1l tell you 
the story of how it was all brought about. 
Your wife’s room is ready for her, and the 
ladies have spread a supper for you in the 
dining-room. Welcome to Gray Rock, dear 
friends, and may the new home bring you 
health and happiness. ’’ 

“‘T am sure it will,’’ said the minister’s wife, 
taking the deacon’s hand. 

‘‘T am sure, too,’’ said the minister. 

The tears were in his eyes as he half-led, 
half-carried his wife across the threshold into 
the pretty room awaiting her. Gently, very 
gently, he laid her upon the pillows of the 
soft bed, with all its snow-white draperies. 
She put both arms about his neck and mur- 
mured : 

‘**He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still waters.’ ’’ 

















The farmers would never call him by so 

flattering a name. But surely he must feel 
more or less benevolent when engaged in build- 
ing a nest that, before it finally falls to pieces, 
will probably be the home of many and various 
birds and beasts. - 

And is it because the crow is a generous 
bird, willing to provide apartments for his 
woodland neighbors, that he builds false nests 
also? Perhaps not, for the crow is a wise 
bird, too; and although it is not quite certain 
what purpose these false nests serve, they may 
be designed to draw the attention of the irate 
man who shoulders a gun when he finds the 
crows have been at work in his corn-piece. 

But although the false nest is less carefully 
built than the nest the crows really occupy, 
and although it is generally placed in a more 
exposed position, it is as sure to find a tenant 
as is a nest in which crows have lived. 

A deserted crows’ nest less than a mile from 
my house has been occupied alternately by 
hawks and squirrels for the last five or six 
years. After the crows left it, a pair of red- 
shouldered hawks took possession. During the 
season one of the hawks was killed and the 
eggs were broken, and for a few months the 
nest lay idle. 

In the autumn some red squirrels raised a 
roof of bark and pine-needles over the hollow 
of the nest, filled it with soft grass, and made 
it their home for the winter. They would 
doubtless have continued to dwell there had 
not a couple of Cooper’s hawks decided the 
hext spring that the tenement suited them. 
After ousting the squirrels, perhaps by killing 
and devouring them, they went to work to fix 
it up. 

But the squirrels had done too thorough a 
job for the hawks to undo easily, and after 
several futile attempts at tearing it to pieces, 
they were forced to content themselves with 
constructing a new nest on the ‘‘top floor,’’ the 
roof the squirrels had raised. So the nest has 
gone on being serviceable, sheltering a long 
succession of tenants. 

In another nest in my neighborhood long- 
eared owls succeeded the crows, and sparrow- 
hawks followed the owls. 

I have known still another nest to serve as 
nursery for two families in the same season: 
the great horned owls, which lay their eggs in 
the latter part of winter, having succeeded 
in teaching their young ones to fly before the 


| OFTEN wonder if the crow is an altruist. 
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chicken-hawks—which breed later than any 
other species—were prepared to undertake the | 
care of a family. 

Wild ducks, sea-gulls, and even partridges, 
whose habit is to nest on the ground, have 
been known to make use of abandoned crows’ 
nests. In winter various kinds of owls borrow 
them to sleep in, and the pine-marten or sable 
is said to have the same habit. 


To be sure, almost every new tenant remodels | 


|a nest to suit his own fancy, and after it has 
been occupied by three or four families, it 
would hardly be recognized by the crow that 
built it. Probably that ingenious architect is 
not sensitive about such alterations. It is 
|glory enough for him that the other birds 
|approve his general design; and very likely 
when he leaves a nest to an owl or a hawk or 


‘a gull it is stipulated between them that | 


repairs shall not be at the landlord’s expense. 


pc Eee EEN ES OF BILL GLASS 











By Franklin Welles Calkins 


E were once talking in a remi- * 
niscent way with Kelly, the store- 
keeper, of traders and trappers 


|of the old régime whom one or both of 
jus had personally known. 


Kelly’s favorite | 
among the free trappers, hundreds of whom 
had traded with him, was unquestionably the 
redoubtable Bill Glass, —of historic mention in 
Northwestern annals,—who had been known as 
Iron Hand among the Sioux. 

“T saw Bill for the first time in ’62,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I was then clerking for Le Beau, and 
Bill came down the Cannon Ball with his 
winter’s catch. He must have been about fifty 
then, but he was in his prime—the most active 
and the strongest man I ever knew. 

‘*He was tall and slim, and drooped a little 
in the shoulders, and when he moved about the 
storeroom he reminded me of a tiger in a cage. 
His yellow buckskin suit and 
sandy complexion helped the 
impression, I reckon. He wore 
his hair and beard close-cropped. 
He said he had determined that 
no Indian should ever raise his 
hair, and so he raised no crop for 
them to harvest. That was his 
joke, and he was as full of humor 
as an egg is of meat. 

‘* Bill took quite a fancy to me, 
and when there was no trade he 
would sit on my counter, with his 
long legs dangling, and tell me 
stories and funny jokes. He 
seldom spoke of himself or his 
own doings, and when he did 
was inclined to underrate him- 
self and make light of his experi- 
ences, 


‘*He might have induced me to 
believe that his courage and his 
generosity had been much over- 
estimated if I hadn’t finally seen 
him do a thing which I believe 
no other man would have dared 
try to do. 

‘*This was in the summer of 
763. Bill had come in from the 
Little Missouri, and was camping 
with us when a party of Rees 
came down from below Berthold. 
These numbered a half-dozen or 
so of men, three or four women 
and several children. They 
camped near us, and traded a 
few skins each day in their slow 
fashion. 

*“*Then one morning a war party 
of Cheyennes came by, and there 
was trouble. It was customary 
for the hostiles to meet at the 
trading posts in peace. They generally con- 
sented to do this for the sake of protection in 
trade, a kind of commercial amnesty. 

‘*But these Cheyennes had lately lost a big 
bunch of ponies, which they knew some Rees 
had stolen. So, happening to find a small party 
with us, they camped and assumed a threaten- 
ing manner. ‘The Cheyennes had the ugliest 
temper of all our tribes up here. 

‘*Well, the Rees were badly scared, and they 
hung close around the store until noon, when 
they broke camp in a hurry, and moved across 
the river. 

“T had not paid much attention to matters 
outside the store, for Le Beau was away, and 
I did not wish to become involved in quarrels. 
About an hour after dinner Bill Glass came 
over from his tent and stood in my open door. 
I remember well how he looked. He had his 
hands behind him and leaned against the jamb, 
chewing wild-oat straws and glancing sideways 
out upon the river. 

** “So,’ he said, after a bit, ‘there’s going to 
be a row over there.’ 

‘‘T went outside then, and saw that the 
Cheyennes were swimming their ponies across 
the stream. The Rees had gone into camp 


among some cottonwood-trees, and the Chey- | 


ennes were bent on exterminating them. That 
was in the air. I hadn’t seen any fighting 
then, and I felt an awful horror of the whole 
business. 

***Those poor women and little, innocent 
children! They’re going to kill them all!’ I 
said, sick at heart. 

***Tt looks that way,’ Bill remarked, so 
coolly that I felt angered at him. 

“‘Among the Ree children there were two 








little girls, of four or five years, that were pretty 
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+ and bright enough. I had taken a fancy | 
to these cunning young ones, and had | 


petted them and fed them candy in the | 


store. And to see those little brown babies 
shot or tomahawked in cold blood was a good 
| deal more than I could endure. 

‘<“T may be a fool for my pains,’ I said to | 
Bill, ‘but I’m going over there to see if I can’t 
save those little kits.’ 

**Glass looked at me curiously for a minute, 
as if taking my measure as a man. ‘Wal,’ he) 
said, ‘it’s ticklish business meddling with other | 
folks’s quarrels, but I was just thinking I’d 
like to interfere this time.’ 

‘‘I went into the store and got my gun, and 
then came out and locked the door. Glass got 
his long rifle and joined me at the river bank. 

***You mustn’t think too hard of these 
bucks,’ he said, as we got into Le Beau’s boat. 








DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


GO way oFF!”’ 


“co orF! 


*They’ve lost a big herd of horses, and they’re 
acting according to their lights.’ 

‘“*The Cheyennes had now crossed over and 
gone out of sight. We could see nothing ahead 
but the river bank, and the tops of the cotton- 
woods which sheltered the Rees. 

** All was quiet when we came to land. Our 
errand seemed hopeless and preposterous enough 
now that I had had some minutes to reflect. 
We were two white men and a handful of 
Rees against not less than sixty fighting men of 
the Cheyennes. ‘The half-dozen half-breeds at 
the post were not to be depended on, even | 
should the store be attacked, as might happen 
in the outcome. 





as we got out of our boat. ‘Hum!’ said he. 
‘The Rees have dragged their canoes with ’em. 
Fixed themselves for fighting, I reckon.’ 

“‘He walked to a little clump of willows 
which grew on the bank, and I followed him. 





| We climbed and peered out from the shelter of | 


the bushes. 

‘‘Sure enough, among the cottonwoods close 
| at hand the Rees had put up a sort of barricade. 
They had laid their canoes, with bales of robes 
and teepee skins, in a square facing a big cotton- 
wood log, and were awaiting attack. 

*‘Out on the prairie the Cheyennes had halted 
about a gunshot distant. Some were sitting 
their horses, and others had dismounted and 
were holding a powwow of some sort. 

‘**They mean business all right enough!’ 
‘muttered Bill. I had no idea what he intended 
to do, and I was too much concerned and 
excited to ask. He did nothing immediately, 








and we watched the Cheyennes till presently 


| ‘*But Glass was as cool and careless of | 
| manner as if we had set out to stalk a bunch | 
of antelope. His eyes searched the river bank | 


the larger part of them, dismounted, began to 
dance and yell and sing. We could hear their 
savage shouts of encouragement to one another, 
and the chantings they sung to tune their hearts 
to bravery. ‘These things, I suppose, took the 
place of fife and drum. 

**Well, we looked on from cover until the 
Cheyennes had worked themselves into a brave 
frenzy and began to mount their horses. Then 
| Bill spoke. 
| ** "I’m going out there now,’ he said, ‘to try 
and interfere in the proceedings. My advice to 
you is, stay where you are, or if you’ve got the 
grit, go among the Rees and try and persuade 
them to hustle back to the post.’ 

**There didn’t seem to me much chance for 

the Rees to get to the river even, for a half- 
minute would fetch the Cheyennes upon them 
once they saw the move. I doubted if I could 
reach my boat with the children and manage to 
save them. At all events, I could not do any- 
| thing to put Bill Glass into greater danger than 
he was running into of his own accord. 
| ‘*Yet I went out to the Rees. I found the 
men lying behind a big, dry cottonwood log, 
| holding their guns and on the watch. Within 
their barricade sat four women, muffled in 
blankets, altogether the most despairing and 
| hopeless creatures I have ever seen. Their five 
| small children they had actually tied up in 
bundles and tucked away under the edges of 
their canoes, hoping that the Cheyennes, finding 
| them thus helpless, would carry them off alive 
and adopt them into their families. 

**Men and women had given themselves up 
for lost. They looked at me with dull eyes 
when I spoke to them, and when I urged them 
by signs to drag their canoes to the river, the 
men simply shook their heads; and to my con- 

tinued urging, one said, ‘No good 
—Cheyenne come heap quick.’ 

> ae ‘*They had simply prepared to 

Be ad sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible, and they had no faith that 
two white men could save them, 
or that we would even try to do so 
when the Cheyennes should come 
on to attack. They had of course 
seen Bill Glass walking out to 
the enemy; but the Cheyennes 
were too many and too angry to 
be kept off, and since they were 
to die, they did not seem to care 
for any delay in the matter. 

**T was about to pick up the two 
little girls I had petted, and whose 
eyes, like those of frightened 
quails, were peeping from their 
cover, when I heard a shout on 
the prairie. I turned to see the 
Cheyennes and Bill Glass. 

** Bill was seated on a gopher 
mound, facing the war party, and 
about half-way between them and 
the Rees. 

“A big Cheyenne, sitting his 
horse in front of his men, was yell- 
ing at Bill, ‘Go off! Go way off!’ 

“I don’t think Bill had said a 
word or made a sign to them. 
He was just sitting in their way, 
with his rifle across his knees. 
But the Cheyennes had seen me 
go to the Rees, and understood 
that we had taken sides in the 
quarrel, and they were both 
astonished and angry. 

‘As the big chief grew more 
emphatic in his yells to Bill to 
‘go way,’ his bucks pressed in 
beside and behind him, and leaned 
forward in their saddles, as they do in the 
instant of making a rush. 

**That was a critical second, and I was about 
to jump for those Ree babies regardless, when 

| Bill suddenly straightened himself on his gopher 
|knoll. There was something in his action 
which startled me. 
| ‘*The man came to his feet, and his rifle was 
thrown to his face with an indescribable move- 
ment. Just in that breath Bill Glass seemed to 
| be all there was to look at. Although his back 
was toward me, I knew that he had covered the 
| Cheyenne chief with his gun, and that the 
‘fellow’s life wasn’t worth a fallen leaf if Bill 
| chose to pull trigger. For Bill was a dead shot, 
and not only his ‘hand’ but his nerve was ‘iron.’ 

‘*That was a superb moment. Every Indian 
who looked at Bill knew that the Cheyennes 
must back down or lose their chief. And when 
| their big man had faced the gun of Iron Hand 
for a minute the courage oozed out of him. 

‘‘Of course if he had fired that would have 
| been the last of Bill, but my friend had given 
those Cheyennes a lesson in daring, and they 
admired his deed. 

‘*Their chief made a sign to them, and they 
straightened up in their saddles. ‘How! how! 
how!’ they shouted, and turned and cantered 
off as if nothing unpleasant had happened. 

“ Well, those Rees, I reckon, were the 
gladdest people on earth. They could hardly 
believe in their escape until the Cheyennes had 
gone out of sight. Then the women gathered 
up their children and untied them, crying out 
their wonder and gladness. They all gathered 
round Bill when he came up, and shook hands 
with him, the women laughing and crying in 
the same breath. They said, ‘How—how— 
big man—big medicine!’ ’’ 


































CURRENT TOPICS. 


lf you value the world simply for what you can 
get out of it, said President Hadley to the 
Yale graduating class, be assured that the 
world will in tarn estimate your value to it by 
what it can get out of you. Such a man, he 
added, may have followers in prosperity, but 
not in adversity. 


= moderate expectations of some mortals are 
suggested by an advertisement in a London 
newspaper: ‘‘ Dutch young lady, speaking 
English fluently, wants to give lessons in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Euclid, algebra, his- 
tory, in return for pleasant home in English 
family from middle of June till October.’’ 
resident Diaz of Mexico has been nominated 
for another term of four years, and will be 
elected, as on the six previous occasions when 
he was a candidate. Mexico has needed just 
such an autocratic ruler as President Diaz has 
been. He is an old man now, and he is said to 
desire an amendment to the constitution provi- 
ding for a vice-president, so that if he should die 
in office a man would be on hand to take his 
place. el 
our hundred and thirteen miles of railway 
are to be built in Alaska, through the Cook 
Inlet country up the Sustina valley to the 
‘Tanana River, a hundred and fifty miles above 
its junction with the Yukon. It is said that 
the building of the road will increase the gold 
output of the country from forty millions a year 
to two hundred millions. Even if this expecta- 
tion is not fully realized, the road will decrease 
the perils of gold-mining and bring the rich 
mines three weeks nearer civilization. 
M Wu Ting-fang, the former Chinese 
minister to the United States, is sustaining 
in China the reputation for humor which he 
had in this country. At a meeting in Canton, 
China, of ‘‘The Natural Feet Society,’’ the 
ex-minister remarked that he had never allowed 
any daughter of his to bind her feet. Then he 
added, ‘‘To be sure, I have never had any 
daughters.’’ As Mrs. Wu contributed one 
hundred dollars to the funds of the society, her 
husband’s joke probably had an appreciative 
audience. 


T= to the new immigration law, Prince 
Victor Nackachidsee and his wife, Russian 
anarchists, whose expulsion from France was 
recently decreed, may not come to the United 
States. The new law excludes all anarchists. 
As the prince has been expelled at various 
times from Germany, Spain, Austria, Belgium 
and Italy, as well as from France, and may not 
go back to Russia, where he would have to 
serve out an unexpired sentence of exile in 
Siberia, he will probably go to England, where 
anarchists are still allowed to live. 


H" pansies and rosemary garden, a Boston 
woman calls the spot of ground which ina 
city corresponds to the ‘‘yard.’’ The familiar 
words of Shakespeare’s Ophelia suggested the 
name. Pansies and rosemary are not the only 
flowers in it. Every plant in the little collection 
was the gift of a friend, and the possessor deems 
them more fitting tokens of remembrance 
than a square in a souvenir quilt, or an auto- 
graph embroidered on a table-cover, or any 
such thing. Let us hope, too, that many of the 
flowers typify that friendship, the only kind 
worth while, which is a hardy perennial. 


he pure-food law enacted during the late 

session of Congress has gone into effect. 
The need of it is amusingly shown ‘by the 
anxious inquiries of importers, both in person 
and by letter, as to what they shall do about 
goods already ordered. One man said that he 
had a consignment in transit which he ‘‘had 
lately been led to believe contained alleged 
deleterious substances—things not uncommon or 
in his opinion strictly injurious,’’ but which 
would be under the ban of the new statute. 
‘The Treasury Department tells all such com- 
plainants that inasmuch as importers had fair 
warning, nothing can be done for them. 


Dune the year ending May 31st more than 
ten million dollars were given in the United 
States for founding libraries or enlarging those 
already established. The money came from 
more than five hundred different people, in 
sums ranging from five hundred to six million 
dollars. Notwithstanding the establishment of 
new libraries, the sale of books to individual 
purchasers is not falling off. Never before in 
the history of the United States have the suc- 
cessful books reached so wide a sale as during 
the past ten years. About half a million 
copies each of several successful novels have 
been sold, and the circulation of The Compan- 
ion, which is a good index of the spread of the 
reading habit, is four times as large as it was 
twenty-five years ago, while the population of 
the country has only doubled. 
N* many weeks ago a strike involving several 
allied crafts took place in Newark, under 
the direction of the masons’ union. It bade 
fair to spread to other trades, and cause great 
loss and much ill feeling. Some one proposed 
arbitration, and it was finally agreed that the 
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union and the master masons should each pre- 
pare a list of names from which the arbitrators 
should be selected. When it was found that 
one man was on both lists it was voted to make 
him sole arbitrator. He accepted, went into 
the case exhaustively, rendered a decision that 
covered the minutest detail, both sides heartily 


accepted it, and the strike was ended at once. | 


This arbitrator on whom masters and men relied 
for “‘absolute justice, so far as human judgment 
could define,’’—the phrase is quoted from the 
letter of thanks signed by both parties to the 
controversy,—is the pastor of one of the largest 
churches in the city. Probably there are still 
in Newark, as there are elsewhere, persons who 
would like to make us think that ‘‘ working men 
are done with the church.’’ For the benefit of 
people who hesitate to believe, we record this 
cheering incident. ‘ 
PEACE. 


Oh, how deep the corn 
Along the battle-field! 
R. L. Stevenson. 


® & 


MOB VIOLENCE. 


New York paper, in commenting on the 
A pressure to induce the President to protest 

against the murder of the Kishenef Jews, 
said with justice that such a protest could be 
personal only, not national, ‘‘because it could 
not be dated from Washington, but must bear 
date of the latitude of Wilmington.’’ It wasa 
neat but bitter way of saying that ‘‘those who 
live in glass houses should not chrow stones.’’ 
Wilmington has just been disgraced by a lynch- 
ing as horrible in details as anything which 
occurred in Kishenef; nor does the Delaware 
city stand alone in this unenviable prominence. 

But however bad the mob violence which 
has shown itself so frequently of late years, 
both North and South, and in the East as well 
as in the West, one thing is worse: the defense 
or the palliation of mob violence which has 
come from unexpected quarters, most notably 
the pulpit. 

Those who take this attitude may frankly be 
set down as not only devoid of civic common 
sense, but as destitute of historical knowledge 
and perspective. Their attitude is’this: ‘‘The 
wretches who are lynched were guilty of horrid 
crimes. The mob, hopeless of securing justice 
from dilatory courts, took the law into its own 
hands, and itself did justice.’’ 

The argument is so old and so puerile that a 
grown man ought to be ashamed to use it. A 
man with anything which deserves the name of 
education would be ashamed to use it. 

What is it that the mob ‘ ‘takes into its own 
hands?’”’ Thelaw. And whatisthelaw? In 
a republic it is the concentrated wisdom of all 
the people, formally expressed. It is more than 
that. It is the concrete result of centuries of 
civilization ; the gold which has come from the 
smelting of all races in all time; the one great 
thing for which the lives of scholars and states- 
men have been spent and the blood of soldiers 
spilled. 

When the mob takes this ‘‘into its hands’ it 
steals the most valuable possession which the 
nation or the race has saved. It sets at naught 
the will of all the millions who are not members 
of that mob, and the man who supports the 
mob by his commendation, be he minister of 
the gospel or hod-carrier, is striking a more 
dangerous and a more senseless blow against 
his country than the*anarchist who murders a 
king or a president. 
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THE NEED OF TRAINED SERVICE. 


ollege authorities and others interested in 
education have recently been discussing 


ways and means of interesting the ” 


students in the practical affairs of life. The 
young man in eqllege who takes an interest in 
politics is the exception rather than the rule; 
and those who do study public questions devote 
more attention to their theoretical than to their 
practical side. 

One way to turn the attention of the young 
men toward politics was recently suggested by 
Mr. Andrew D. White, formerly president of 
Cornell University, and more recently ambas- 
sador to Germany. He said that at the anni- 
versary exercises of St. Andrew’s University in 
Scotland a few weeks ago he sat beside Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, and spoke of the great things 
waiting to be done in the United States. ‘‘Name 
some of them,’’ said Mr. Carnegie. 

The thing most needing to be done, in Mr. 
White’s opinion, is the education of young men 
for public service, just as they are educated to 
be lawyers or physicians or electrical engineers. 
He would have professorships and scholarships 
bearing directly upon public affairs established 
in about twenty-five universities. ‘The subjects 
to be studied would be comparative legislation, 
comparative administration, international law, 
the history of civilization and the history of the 
United States. 

By means of scholarships and professorships 
in these branches of study—for which Mr. 
White thinks twelve or fourteen million dollars 
would be needed—the country would soon have 
a group of young men capable of assisting in 
reforming many public abuses, and qualified to 
do effective service in the routine administration 
of government. A few of the larger colleges 





| Pupils learned their English and Latin gram- 


‘lessons in natural philosophy and endless pas- 








have already made a start in the direction indi- 
cated, but much remains to be done. The 
desire to do public service must be fostered, 
and still more important, the ability to serve 
the public must be developed by such courses 
of study as Mr. White has proposed. 
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JULY. 


The yellow harvest is begun, 
And God is seen behind the sun. 
Joseph Cook. 
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“BY HEART.” 


fine old phrase, which under the new 
methods in education has fallen into 
disrepute, is that of learning ‘‘by heart.’’ 
Half a century ago learning by heart was the 
chief feature of the ordinary school course. 


mars by heart; they committed to memory 
whole pages of histery and geography, long 


sages from the English classics. Above all, 
they learned, word for word, chapters, and 
sometimes books, from the Old and New 
‘Testaments. 

Doubtless in those days many a pupil with a 
facile memory slipped through his course, or let 
it slip through him, and gained little in mental 
fiber and power. Yet, after all, there are few 
better possessions than something of the world’s 
best treasure of wisdom or beauty learned by 
heart. One of our greatest naturalists was 
compelled in his boyhood to commit to memory 
the entire New Testament and a large part of 
the Old. Without that early training he would 
not have gained the clear and vigorous and 
beautiful style by means of which he has been 
able to open the eyes of others to the wonders of 
nature. There is no such model of style as the 
old Book of our fathers. 

Lucy Larcom, enjoying to her last days the 
verses learned in her window-seat library in 
the mill; Madam Willard, finding delight in her 
eightieth year in the treasures committed to 
memory in her girlhood ; Whittier, cheering sleep- 
less nights with the rich stores of his memory— 
these and hundreds of others bear witness to the 
value of wisdom learned by heart. 

But it must be by heart. The treasure must 
be used and loved and cared for, not put into 
storage and forgotten. So used and loved, the 
words of the masters reveal deeper meanings as 
the years go by. ‘They become enriched to us 
by a thousand associations—days of gladness or 
sorrow to which they have ministered, times of 
trouble or danger in which they have stood as 
beacon lights. They have become part of the 
very fiber of our lives. Not only have they 
given us wisdom and counsel and delight, but 
also something, at least, of the culture of a 
high friendship. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


he elections last month to the German 
Reichstag did not result in giving control 

to any one of the various political parties. 
There are so many factions in the country that 
responsible party government as it is known in 
the United States and in England is impossible 
there. In the last Reichstag the Clericals, who 
constitute the largest single party, had only a 
hundred and five deputies, out of a total mem- 
bership of three hundred and ninety-seven. 
The next largest party, made up of two Con- 
servative groups, had only seventy-two votes. 
The Social Democrats came third, with fifty- 
eight votes. There were also National Liberals, 
Radical Lefts, Moderate Radicals, Poles, Anti- 
Semites, and three or four other parties, as well 
as twenty-seven members who belonged to no 


rty. 
The Clerical party still remains the largest; 
but the Social Democrats have moved up from 
third to second place, as they have gained 
twenty-three deputies, giving them eighty-one 
votes in the new Reichstag. This remarkable 
growth of what is described as the ‘‘party of 
the plain people,’? when it is not. called the 
**party of wretches and scoundrels,’’ is a polit- 
ical fact of considerable importance to Germany. 
It is a fact of more interest to the average man 
outside of Germany than is the possible effect 
of the election upon tariff laws or trade treaties. 
At present the political complexion of the 
Reichstag is not of great importance, for the 
policy of the government is fixed by the Bun- 
desrath, or Federal Council, which roughly 
corresponds in composition to the United States 
Senate. The Reichstag has no initiative in 
legislation, and although it can prevent appro- 
priations, it seldom exercises the power. 
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A FEW SENSIBLE RULES. 


uring the summer months the United 
States Life-Saving Service is suspended. 
The knowledge of this fact may have 
been in part responsible for the establishment 
of the United States Volunteer Life-Saving 
Corps, an association of amateurs, mostly young 
people, through whose energetic and well - 
directed efforts many lives are saved each 
summer. 
Drowning accidents are unfortunately common 
during the months when the vacation hordes 
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and river bank. Yet most of these accidents 
are preventable by foresight and common sense. 

The volunteer corps has issued some rules 
which deserve wide publicity. They are: 

**Don’t go out in any pleasure boat without 
seeing that the boat is provided with sufficient 
life-preservers or air-cushions to float all on 
board in case of accident. 

**Don’t leave the shore until all are properly 
seated, and don’t change places after the party 
is afloat. 

“‘When a sudden squall or the wave of a 
passing steamer rocks the boat, don’t stand up, 
but settle as low as possible in the boat, and 
keep cool until the danger is past. 

“ Never rock a boat !’’ 

To these excellent rules is added some good 
advice as to what to do in case an accident does 
occur. It is pointed out that a woman’s skirts, 
if extended by the hands, will keep her afloat 
for some time, especially if she moves her feet 
as if she were climbing stairs; and that a man, 
by moving his feet in this way and drawing his 
arms up and pushing down with palms extended, 
may also sustain himself until help arrives. 

To those who are swimmers and used to boats 
these rules may seem absurdly simple. Yet 
neglect of them causes three-quarters of all the 
summer drowning accidents. 
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COOK AND CLERGYMAN. 


e days in which American cookery was a 

byword and a reproach are, happily, long 
past. If our national dish is still pie,—and there 
are many good Americans who, brushing aside 
as merely local such delicacies as Boston baked 
beans, Rhode Island chowder, Maryland fried 
chicken, and the appetizing creole cookery of 
New Orleans, boldly declare that it is,—at least 
we may claim that it is no longer a pie with soggy 
under crust and flinty upper one, nor is it usually 
served at breakfast. To be sure, we have the 
example of Emerson for tolerating it even at that 
meal; but then he was a traveller when he ate it, 
and a philosopher always. 

but if we have civilized our kitchens as a nation, 
we have still regions where the worst of the old 
ways prevail. A young clergyman in one of the 
northernmost villages in a New England state, 
many miles from the railroad, found this out to 
his cost. He found on the table little to eat but 
fried things,—doughnuts, eggs, thick bacon, and 
scorched flapjacks with a semifiuid interlining,— 
no meat that was not salt, sodden potatoes, and 
almost no fresh vegetables. 

He loathed his meals from the first, and soon his 
digestion rebelled. His landlady, as kind-hearted 
as she was ignorant, observed that he was looking 
“kind o’ peakéd,” and good-naturedly resolved to 
procure him a change of diet. 

One day he left the house immediately after 
breakfast, and returned only in time for his 
evening meal. The good woman came running 
out to meet him, beaming joyously. 

“Come right in!’”’ she cried, cheerfully. “I do 
hope you’re good and hungry! I’ve got a surprise 
for supper. Fresh beefsteak! It came just after 
you left, and I put it right on to boil. It’s been on 
back o’ the stove all day, and I guess it’s just 
about done now. It ought to be real tasty and 
tender. Come right in!” 

He came in, and tried nobly to look grateful; 
but her expectations of that steak—a viand she 
had never before had to deal with—were not 
fulfilled; and his were—all too well. Neverthe- 
less, there was a good result; for seeing her 
willingness to provide what pleased him, he 
resolved to profit by it, if he had to teach her 
himself how to cook. 

Indeed, that is just what he finally did. He had 
never before cooked; but he had theory, while 
she had practice, and between them, before the 
summer ended, there was evolved in one kitchen 
of that unfortunate village a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of plain home cookery. 
The results of his ministerial teaching during that 
season he was unable definitely to determine ; but 
his lessons in cookery were highly successful. 
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“FISH STORIES.” 


early two centuries and a half ago Ralph 

Smith of Marshfield, Plymouth Colony, accord- 
ing to an old record but recently discovered, 
was fined a guinea for telling a lie about a whale. 
Plainly the town authorities had not the humor- 
ous toleration of a later time for “‘fish stories.” 

As the horse—noble animal that he is—is so 
often allied with men at their sharpest, slipperi- 
est and trickiest, so fish, from the shining trout 
of the mountain stream to the elusive sea-serpent 
of mid-ocean, cannot come into relations with 
man without stimulating his imagination to exceed 
the modest bounds of truth. 

Anglers are proverbial for their big stories; and 
of all the men who have declared that they have 
seen the sea-serpent, who is believed? Indeed, by 
far the most convincing of such narratives, 
although it is entitled “A Matter of Fact,” is 
avowed fiction; for it is a story by Mr. Kipling. 
It is so good a story that when the author makes 
one of the characters, a newspaper man who has 
beheld the mighty sea-creature in its death 
throes, finally decide that as nobody will believe 
him if he relates what he has seen as fact, he 
must “tell it as a lie’—as fiction—the reader 
so thoroughly understands his dilemma that he is 
more than half-persuaded to credit the whole tale 
as true. 

Perhaps some day it will be proved that the 
sea-serpent really has been seen. Cameras by the 
score on every ocean-going steamship and some 
thousand passengers for witnesses may render 
incredulity impossible. But let us at least hope 
that the “marine monster,” as the newspapers 
delight to call him, will not be killed nor captured. 
He might be interesting as a specimen, but he is 
finer as a myth—and we are allowed so few myths 
in the twentieth century! Would any one like to 
































find a veritable dragon at the Zoo, or mermaids 
preserved in ponds in our parks, or fairies in our 
museums, mounted on corks like butterflies? 
Neither do we wish to see the sea-serpent stuffed 
and labeled, or even alive, majestically monopo- 
lizing a whole great aquarium built to order. 

No doubt the usual number of people will 
behold him sporting at large and afar this sum- 
mer in the waves; but he will, probably, as usual, 
turn out to be only a procession of porpoises or 
alhne of bobbing barrels. What is the use of a 
sea-serpent, anyway, except to supply a sensation 
and remain a mystery? 
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THE FOOL WHO WON. 


hen Horace Greeley first went to New York 

City, a green, awkward country boy, he 
met with discouragement. For two days he 
tramped the streets, visiting two-thirds of the 
printing-offices in the town, and always receiving 
a cold refusal of his services. 

His biographer, Mr. W. A. Linn, says that by 
Saturday night Greeley was satisfied that the city 
offered him no hope of a living. He decided to 
leave for the country on Monday, before his last 
dollar was gone. 

It happened that some acquaintances of his 
landlord, who called on Sunday, told him of an 
office where a compositor was wanted. Greeley 
went there Monday morning before the place was 
open. His appearance was so uncouth that he 
would have been rejected there also if the fore- 
man had not had difficulty in getting a compositor 
for a piece of work he wanted done. 

This was setting up a small New Testament 
with narrow columns, the text interspersed with 
references to notes marked in Greek and other 
unusual characters. So complicated was the task 
and so little could the compositor earn at it that 
several men had abandoned the task almost as 
soon as they had begun it. 

The foreman offered the work to Greeley, 
believing that in half a day the boy would prove 
himself incapable of performing it. When the 
proprietor saw Greeley at work, he asked the 
foreman why he hired that fool, and said, “Pay 
him off to-night.” 

But the foreman did not pay him off. This boy 
had worked on a New England farm, had cut 
wood in the winter cold, and in summer had 
worked in the fields under the noon sun. He was 
not afraid of toil. He set that Testament. When 
the foreman examined the first proof he found 
that Greeley had set more type and set it better 
than any one else who had tried. 
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QUARANTINE AT MANILA. 


he new quarantine station at Mariveles, near 
Manila, is the terror of the unwashed. A cor- 
respondent of the Medical Record describes not 
only such equipment as we might expect a model 
quarantine plant to possess, but a most ingenious 
device surprising to the reader and more surpris- 
ing to the victim. 

The usual part of the equipment includes a fine 
water-supply, piped from a clean watershed three 
and a half miles away; a disinfecting plant fitted 
with a bichloride tank, sulphur furnaces and 
steam sterilizing chambers; disrobing rooms for 
steerage passengers, and fifty shower-baths. 

The shower-baths contain the surprise. The pas- 
senger receives a numbered tag, which he hangs 
round his neck, and a duplicate of which is put 
on the sack containing his clothes. The clothes 
go to the disinfecting chamber, where they are 
exposed to superheated steam at two hundred 
and forty degrees Fahrenheit. Meanwhile the 
passenger goes on his way to the purifying water. 
Attendants force on his attention a sufficient 
supply of soap, and see that he uses it. If heisa 
Chinaman he is watched with especial care. 

Now a first-class passenger must be treated 
with more respect. He will not submit to being 
run after by an attendant as a mother pursues a 
dirty boy with a scrubbing-brush. So he has a 
separate room to undress in. But he is not to 
be left without encouragement. As some first- 
class passengers try to evade the bath, an arrange- 
ment is being tested by which a passenger on 
entering the bath-room steps on a movable floor. 
A shower-bath automatically turned on thoroughly 
wets the passenger, who may then as well con- 
tinue the bath to which he has been involuntarily 
and sometimes unwittingly subjected. 
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A TRANSFER. 


| yme! understanding of language may depend 
on more than the words themselves. Some- 
times it is desirable to know who is using them. 
The Detroit Free Press says that the president of 
a street railway was one day told that a gentle- 
man wished to see him. 

“What’s his business?” asked the dignitary. 

“He wants to consult you about a transfer,” 
said the clerk. 

“Then it’s some five-cent transfer a conductor 
has refused to give. I’ve no time to see the man.” 

“He looks more like a person who has an entire 
road to sell out.” 

That was the fact. The caller owned a large 
interest in a competing road, which was to be 
sold. Thus the word “transfer” had been made 
to cover a five-cent piece of paper and a million 
dollars’ worth of stock. 
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THE NEED OF CREATIVE POWER. 


| pe Kelvin recently commented in a letter to 
; the editor of the London Times on the absurd- 
ity of the idea that a mechanical or “fortuitous 
concourse of atoms” could account for the com- 
ing into existence, the growth and the continua- 
tion of molecular combinations in hving bodies. 
Here, he said, scientific thought is compelled to 
accept the idea of a creative power. 

Forty years ago Lord Kelvin asked Liebig, the 
German chemist, with whom he was walking in 
the country, if he believed that the grass and 
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flowers which they saw around them grew by 
mere chemical forces. 

“No,” answered Liebig, “no more than I could 
believe that a book of botany describing them 
could grow by mere chemical forces.” 

Every action of human free will, continues Lord 
Kelvin, is a miracle to physical, chemical and math- 
ematical science.” ~ 


PROTECTING TUNNEL-WORKERS. 


tae progress of the Simplon Tunnel in the Alps 
and the plans for tunnels in various parts of 
the world give added interest to an account of the 
sanitary conditions of tunnel-working which forms 
a chapter in Dr. Thomas Oliver’s “Dangerous 
Trades.” 


The chief ne poy! is ventilation. The air in the 
tunnel is fouled by the products of dynamite and 
elatine explosions and by the smoke of _ the 
amps. In the Simplon Tunnel a parallel gallery, 
connected with the main tunnel by cross ga fete, 
forms passage in and out for cooled air, which is 
forced in by means of fans at the mouth at the 
rate of thirteen thousand cubic feet a minute. A 
shaft at the Swiss end of the tunnel carries the 
foul air up by means of wood fires. 

The temperature inside the tunnel is very high, 
and is Cp ay immediately after an explosion. 
To guard the men from the chill of the open air 
when they come out, there is a covered passage 
leading to dressing-rooms and bath-houses fitted 
with hot and cold water. 

In the bath-houses and vestiary the men change 
their clothes t hang their working costume up 
overnight. he next morning the garments are 
warm and Pe. This is one thing that keeps the 
workmen well and promotes the building of the 
tunnel. There was no provision like this when 
the St. Gotthard Tunnel was built, and there the 
mortality rate was very high. 

To prevent the spreading of disease amo! ng. the 
men, who are, of course, working in condi ae 
favorable to the propagation of some kinds of 
germs, all workmen are examined by doctors 

fore they are employed 


* ¢ 
AN ACCIDENTAL TRANSLATION. 


eorg Brandes, a noted Danish writer, is 

described by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, in “A 
Winter Jaunt to Norway,” as possessing a keen 
sense of humor. Mrs. Tweedie repeats an amus- 
ing story told her by Brandes. 


One day an American called, and informed him 
he had translated one of his books. Brandes 
thanked him, and said that as he himself spoke 
but indifferent English, ——-— he could read it 
ar he would prefer talking Danish. 

don’t. understand Danish,’’ was the unex- 
aie reply. 

“How strange, when you read it so well!” 

“I can’t read it either,” the American rejoined. 

a | ety you told me that you had translated 

my boo said the amazed author. 

‘So l jelly as you see,” re lied the American, 
and produced the volume. he fact is, we were 
assing through Copenhagen, and my wife broke 
er leg, which necessitated our staying here for 
a coup fe of months; so I went to a bookseller’s, 
and asking for the most popular book in Danish, 
received yours. I a it home, and through the 
similarity of the lan e to German and English, 
and with the help o ry ictionary, I translated it; 
I beg didn’ t know a word of your language when 


is book,” Brandes added, “has gone Soom 
several editions in America, although it has mis- 
takes and meanings I never intended.” 

No wonder so many authors — not to be 
read at all to being read in translations. 
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SHIP MOTTOES. 


dmiral Sir John Fisher made a speech at a 
recent dinner in London, in which he gave two 
mottoes he had met at sea. The London Times 
reports the speech. When he began by saying he 
should talk only three minutes, there were cries 
of “No! no!” 


“Yes. I always think on these occasions of the 
first time I went to sea on board my first shi ,/ . 
little two-decker. I saw inscribed in big let 
3 ng ‘Silence.’ Underneath was another good 

to, ‘Deeds, not words.’ I have put that motto 
into every ship I have commanded since. 

“This leads me to another motto which is better 
still. When I was commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean I went to inspect a small de- 
stroyer. She was of only two hundred and sixty 
tons burden, but had such pride and swagger she 
might have been sixteen thousand. 

“The young lieutenant in command took me 
round. Aft of the wheel I saw the inscription, Ut 
Veniant Omnes. 

“*Hallo!’ Ll said. ‘Whatis that?’ 

“Saluting me, he said, not boasting but with the 
—s of conscious efficiency, ‘Let ’em all come, 
sir, 
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A VALUABLE BOOK. 


olonel Higginson recalls an amusing incident 

that illustrates Doctor Holmes’s ready wit. 
Holmes entered the private office of Mr. James 
T. Fields, the publisher, on an errand. He hada 
book done up in paper under his arm. As he was 
going out he suddenly turned and said: 


“I have here a most wonderful book. It is 
worth in money value any other book in Boston. 
In fact it is worth a whole library. If it could be 

roper t+ and illustrated, as I would do it, 
t . be worth the whole public library put 

er. 
odding to us authoritatively, he shut the door 
leaving us looking at one another, too bewildered 
for conjecture. Presently the door opened again 
Fae and Doctor Holmes put in his head, his 
ace bubbling over with amusement, and sa’ aid: 

“Oh, I for rgot to tell cas what book this is. It 
is Nat Thayer’s check 

Then he shut the door. Mr. Thayer was under- 
stood at that time to be the richest man in Boston. 
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** ANGLO-SAXON ENGLISH.” 


here is an old fallacy that Anglo-Saxon words 
are best. The fallacy is based on the belief 
that words of Anglo-Saxon origin are more simple 
and vigorous than those derived from Latin. In 
point of fact, some Anglo-Saxon words are obscure 
and long, and many of our commonest, most simple 
words are from the Latin. The London News tells 
a story in point. 

A barrister more remarkable for the vigor of 
his address to juries than for his learning was 
commenting on the of the other party 
in a case under tria 

“I do not know what gloss my learned friend is 
going to put upon this matter, but I will not mince 
my words. denounce it in plain, downright 
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fe the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it to a kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 

for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry ; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOOD in order that he may be 
strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men. 
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A SONG OF KINDRED 
‘By Marion Couthouy Smith 


ark! how the strong seas shout 
To the pines on the mountainside: 
“Sing, brothers, sing! for the winds are out, 
And the path of their flight is wide! 
We leap, at flood of the tide, 
To the base of your rooted rock. 
Feel you the thrill as the deep caves fill? 
Hear you the breakers’ shock ? 
Hail, brothers, hail! 
Send your song on the western gale. 
Loud is the wind in every tree, 
But you alone can voice the tone 
Of the full-throated sea. 
From you alone can our echoes ring. 
Sing, brothers, sing!” 


Hark! how the great pines ery 
From the inland forest places, 
Sending the mountain-land’s reply 
Out to the wild sea-spaces, 
Where the mad wave swells and races 
Under the tide-wind’s hand. 
“Hail, all hail! We swing to the gale, 
And shrill to your brave command. 
Rock, rock, and chime! 
Back we fling your iterant rime 
In a rush of harmony! 
Loud is the wind in every tree, 
But we alone can harp the tone 
Of the deep-breasted sea. 
From us alone can your echoes fall! 
Call, brothers, call!” 
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A CHRISTIAN WRITER. 


T is a constant and often 
| well-founded reproach 

against writers that they 
are so absorbed in their work 
as to be ‘‘shop-ridden.’’ Talk 
of any other subject than their 
books is foreed—save perhaps 
talk of their health as related 
to their books. George Eliot, 
with her plots and her head- 
aches, and Carlyle, with his 





CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


laborious research and his dyspepsia, are | } 


examples of the tendency. So it is a relief to 
come upon the biography of a successful author 
and find that her keenest interest was outside 
her own productions. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge was an indefati- 
gable writer. She had a notable success in the 
field of her choice. Her novels had an immense 
sale, and she tasted the heady wine of praise 
from publishers and readers. People begged for 
introductions to her, and she was the center of 
interest wherever she appeared. But the one 
concern to which her heart was given was 
religion and its special manifestation through 
the church. Her letters are full of testimony 
to this fact. Her generosity to the benevolent 
schemes of the church at home and abroad was 
limited only by her income. Her labor in the 
Sunday-school was never relaxed to the day of 
her death. She wrote to a friend, ‘‘I am as 
devoted to Sunday-school work at seventy as I 
was at seven.’’ 

Her keenest pleasure was found in a visit to 
a friend’s house when the dedication of a new 
church or the consecration of a bishop filled the 
day from morning till night with the religious 
services which she loved. 

All this was not inconsistent with an extreme 
reserve on religious matters. ‘This went so far 
that one must guess out the meaning of her 
scanty allusions to the facts of her personal 
religious feeling. She once wrote to a friend, 
‘*What a comfort it is that we can give thanks 
for those departed in faith and fear! One 
feels it more when so many of those one 
mentioned in early life are gone behind the 
veil.’’ Her biographer is forced to tell us that 
the word ‘‘mentioned’’ refers to her lifelong 
habit of prayer by name for those whom she 
loved. 

As years passed, she lost, one after another, 
her friends and relatives, until she walked 
almost alone among her graves. But for no 
one of the deaths did she have a bitter or a 
hopeless word. ‘‘To me,’’ she said of one of 
the sharpest of her sorrows, ‘‘it is another of 
my lamps become a star, and at seventy one 
has hardly any left on earth.’’ 

Less than two years before her death she 
was publicly presented with a large sum of 
money—nearly ten thousand dollars—to found a 
scholarship for girls at Oxford or Cambridge. 
It was collected from all parts of the country, 
and with the money came hundreds of apprecia- 
tive tributes to her work. It chanced that the 
presentation fell on the same day as that assigned 
to a diocesan gathering of Sunday - school 
teachers at Winchester. Miss Yonge would not 
allow the presentation to interfere with the 
convention, and she went herself to the gild 
hall to listen to the addresses, declaring that 
she ‘‘regarded herself more in the light of a 
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veteran Sunday-school teacher than in that of 
an author. ’’ 

It was a gracious fortune that permitted her 
grave to be close to the foot of the cross erected 
to the memory of her friend and guide, John 
Keble. No one who knew her could doubt 
that she held her talents humbly in trust for 


the service to which, in early life, under his will 


teaching, she had pledged herself. 
* 


IN HEAVY SEAS. 


(C's Horn has always been the terror of 
sailors. Mr. Basil Lubbock, who went 
round the Horn in a “wind-jammer” and 
put his experiences into a book, tells how it feels 
to be knocked about in the cape seas. During 
the gale of which he writes the decks were full of 
water, some big seas were coming aboard, and 
the men had a difficult job clewing up the mizzen 
upper topsail, which had come in as soon as 
the topgallantsails were fast. Then came the 
terrific business of squaring in the yards, one of 


the most dangerous of all jobs when a heavy sea at h 


is running. Many a ship has lost a whole watch 
over the side while the men were at work on the 
braces. 


I was about fifth on the rope, with old Wilson 
singing out on one side of me and Higgins on the 
other, says Mr. Lubbock. We had hardly taken 
two pulls at the brace when a huge sea broke 
aboard right over our heads, and both watches 
were swept off their feet in every direction. 

Wilson, Higgins and I received the full force of 
it. For one tiny moment of time I saw the great 
hissing mass as it reared its foaming top higher 
and higher above us, and then crash! it toppled 
its whole weight upon us. 

Knocked down and overwhelmed by the mon- 
ster, I hung to the brace with all my strerigth. 
Under water, with my heels above my head, I saw 
dimly the round bundles washing near me which 
I knew were Wilson and Higgins. 

Over and over the sea rolled me, and hurled me 
with terrible force against the main-hatch, and 
three times my poor right knee came against the 
—— 

I hung to the brace until the water tore it from 
my grasp, and away I went, first | head up, 
then my feet, a plaything to the whim of the water. 

It washed me round the hatch, bumped me 
against the fife-rail, and rolled me into the scu 
pers. I got entangled and disentangled wi 
other human b es, and never for a second 
could I get my head above water. 

At last the water began to run off, and I found 
myself aisting =p with my head out. I lay to the 
starboard of the main-hatch. Close to me in the 
aueeee iy three men in a tangled mass. Mixed 
up in the fife-rail were two more. Another lay 
gasping on his back under the break of the poop. 

ve the gale I heard the mate’s voice, ‘“‘Main- 
brace, there! —. ‘ou get!” 

1 picked myself up, dazed and half-drowned. 
The captain, who was on the poop, seeing the 
whole of his ship’s crew enya | about the decks, 
dashed down to the deck up to his waist in water, 
went to the head of the brace, and cheering us on 
and hauling to his own ‘singing out, soon got us 
going again. 

No one was lost. Such is Providence! We 
ought to have been killed; we ought to have been 
washed overboard; but at sea Providence has 
constantly to intervene, or no sailor would live 
long. 
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GETTING A NEW START. 


ne often hears the remark, “‘Why should a 

poor man stay in the city while there is a 

ehance for him in the country?” One 
answer is that he knows what he can do in the 
city, while the country possibilities are unknown 
and untried. The experience of a mill operative 
who was out of work is suggestive. He appeared 
in the town one day peddling garden truck, and 
was met by one of his former fellow workers. 
The following conversation took place: 


“Turned farmer, Brock?” queried the friend. 

“Turning that way,” was Brock’s answer. “I’m 
working for a farmer, and trying to make more 

rofit for him. These peas and string beans were 
be given away for the picking. He had more’n 
he could use, you see. But I offered to come into 
town with the wagon-load and peddle them. So 
we made up a load with the addition of some 
potatoes and apples. I shall take back a good bit 
of money, too. 

“Last week it was cherries. A huckster came 
along and offered. four cents a quart for the lot— 
three bushels and a half we picked. I said I’d 
come into town and sell ’em for ten cents a quart, 
and I did. They went like hot cakes. You see, 
the man I work for hadn’t anybody to send into 
town to peddle things, and he’d sell or give away, 
as he could on the oot. 

“The other day the butcher came to buy a fine 
veal calf. He offered five dollars. Mr. Carter 
was going to take it, when I told him to wait a 
bit. had a paper in my pocket, and I pulled it 
out and read the market quotations on calves. 
Well, the butcher paid six-fifty for that calf.” 

“Ain’t you com ng back to the mill when it 
starts up?” the friend asked. 

“Guess not. I like the farm,” answered Brock. 
“I’m going to have a commission on the garden 
truck I sell, and I shall do better than in the mill. 
Somehow that hot, stuffy air ain’t to my liking 
any more. My wife’s got a chance to work in the 
house, and, well—we’re folng to have a farm o 
our own some time. No farm work is half so hard 
as work in the heat of the mill. Yes, I’m done 
with mill work,” and he clucked merrily to the 
horse and drove away. 
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ARBOR DAY AT No. 113. 


ne-of the most successful of the spring 
“flower shows” in New York City was held 
in the playrooms of Public School No. 113, 
under the auspices of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation in cobperation with teachers and grown-up 
friends of the pupils. During the morning, says a 
writer in the New York Tribune, from whose 
interesting account this selection is taken, seven 
or eight hundred seedling maples were planted, 
each in a little pot of its own, by a small boy 
or girl whose name was then pasted on the pot, 
and into whose care the tiny tree was given. 

Window-sills, stoves and heaters, discarded 
chairs and benches, and even desks, were filled 
with green growing things, and many a loving 
glance stole toward them during the remainder 
of the morning. In the afternoon class after 
class filed past the tables where the contributed 
flowers and branches of trees and shrubs had 
been arranged. 

“Don’t YS wish yer was God?” asked a down- 
at-the-heel urchin of his next-ahead neighbor. 
“He has jus’ lots of things, hasn’t He?’ 

“Sure, I’d ruther be God ’n anybody else,” 
assented the neighbor. “He don’t never get 











hungry. See them!” pointing to a great bowl of 
crimson tulips. “Looks like they was good to eat, 
don’t they? If you was eating now w’ich ud yer 
ruther have, them or them little fellers?” indica- 
ting a saucer of bluets. 

“Seems like them little ones was the best,” was 
the reply. 

“That must be a forest,” vely remarked a 
very small girl, as her class halted in front of hu 
branehes of the tender-leafed beech, the pink, 
vervety buds of the oak and the living gold of the 


ow. 
“Huh!” returned a tall girl behind her. “It 
takes a whole bunch o’ trees to make a forest, 
most ten dollars’ worth. You don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Show me the mg my ag leaded 
another tot. “Mama said to look out for ’em, 
*cause they grew where she was a little girl.” 

“Lemme see de vi’lets!”’ cried another. ‘“Ain’t 
them buttercups?” “Oh, I know that flower! It’s 
a dandy lion.” “Is that what peaches come from 
—them little pink flowers breaking out of that 
brown stick?” were some of the remarks that 
came from the crowd of wide-eyed delighted 
youngsters as they passed along. 

From a great tub of lilac near the door each 
child received a spray, and so abundant was the 
supply that all the seven hundred and more were 

e happy. To some he pert was best of all 
for the fragrant branches with the heart-shaped 
leaves were their very own, to keep or to give 
away to mother or sister, or whoever was dearest 
ome. 
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n sweet child-likenesses they troop along, 
Singing their way ; and what, if they should try 
The door? Shall you, then, bid them hasten by, 
And so be quit of all their joy and song? 


Set not the latch against their dear demands. 
Let Love make ready all thy house for thee; 
So shall thy heart’s door open easily 

To these, the little importuning hands. 


COMFORTING FRIENDS. 


aby was lost. Nora had gone to the police- 
B station to start the search, the stricken 

mother had telephoned for the father and 
now sat weeping, while her neighbors strove to 
comfort her. This, says the Chicago News, was 
the scene, and this the dialogue which followed : 


“T do hope,” said one neighbor, “that she hasn’t 
fallen into that open sewer over on the avenue.” 

“That is not half so likely,” said another, frown- 
ing at the first speaker, “as that she has been run 
over. But we must hope for the best. Don’t you 
think I’d better telephone for Doctor Wayne, so 
he will be here, ready, when they bring her in?” 

The moth dded in speech grief Mean- 
time Nora appeared, followed by a big policeman, 
who wanted an exact description of the child. 

“She is three years old,” began the mother. 
“She has brown hair —” 

“Oh, not brown!” petocrenees a neighbor. “I 
should eall it distinctly reddish.” 

“Reddish!” repeated another. “Why, it’s a 
real blonde, about the color of my Nettie’s hair! 
Officer, here’s Nettie now. Look at her hair.” 

“And her eyes are blue,” said the mother. 

“T shouldn’t call the baby’s eyes a real blue, 
should you?” asked one woman of another. 

“I don’t know. Let me think.” 

“Sure, they’re as blue as me apron,” Nora in- 
—- 

“What sort of a dress was she wearing?” asked 
the aa, mildly. 

“It was a red challie,” said the mother, “with 
little black commas on it, she had on a little 
white apron trimmed with Hamburg embroidery.” 

“Begging your periea. ma’am,”’ returned Nora, 
“she had on her little brown dress this morning, 
and the apron that got torn in last week’s wash.” 

“But, Nora, I’m sure —” 

“Dl be goin up-stairs and looking in your closet 
to see if the little commy dress ain’t there.” And 
Nora started up the stairs. 

A carriage stopped at the door. It was Doctor 


ayne. 

“Where’s the child?” he demanded. 

The door-bell rang. “They’re bringing her 
now!” cried a neighbor. But it was the father 
who dashed in. 

“Found the baby?” he panted. “Is she hurt?” 
here was a wild cry of triumph from the upper 
regions. At the head of the stairs stood Nora 
brandishing a small figure with tousled curls and 
oy eyes. 

“I found her in the closet, asleep!’’ shouted Nora. 

The father, the doctor and the policeman 
grinned at one another. 

“And,” said Nora, as she descended the stairs 
exultantly, “‘she do be wearing the little brown 
— and the apron that was tore in last week’s 
wash.” 
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DESERTED BY HIS DOG. 


ohn Palliser, the hero of many an adventure, 
both in the Old World and the New, confesses 
that the temporary desertion of the dog 


¢ | which was his sole companion on a journey along 


the shores of the upper Missouri was one of his 
most trying experiences. The dog dragged a 
little sledge loaded with all the provisions and 
spare clothing. ‘He slept beside me at night and 
kept me from freezing,” says his master, ‘‘and 
when I sat by the fire and smoked my pipe he 
would crowd close beside me, for companionship 
and sympathy. 


“Ismah’s peletionsitp to the wolf was often 
inconvenient to me, as he used to run off and play 
with the young wolves. One day, after a long 
march, while looking out for a camping-place, a 
wolf crossed the ice, and in spite of coaxing and 
threats, Ismah set off to join her, draggin his 
sledge ‘behind him loaded with everything I pos- 
sessed in the world. 

“I followed, outing, until darkness obliged me 
to abandon the pursuit, and I found myself alone 
on a vast waste of snow, a hundred miles from 
any human habitation, without warm covering for 
the night, with very little powder in my horn, and 
= ullets in my pouch. 

the light of the moon 1 collected fallen wood, 
lighted a fire, and sat down to consider what to do 
next if Ismah did not return. The cold north wind 
froze the perspiration—which, in the hot pursuit, 
had run down my face—and formed icicles on m 
beard. I thought and thought, despairingly, an 
dismissed one project after another. I out 
my pipe to console myself with a smoke; alas ! on 
feeling for tobacco, that was gone, too. The out- 
look was of the blackest. 

“How long I sat thus I know not, when sud- 
denly I heard arustle. It approached nearer and 
nearer, and | recognized the scraping of Ismah’s 
sledge on the snow; another moment, and the 














pontine rascal was at my side. Nothing of the 
‘oad was missing or injured. 

“T laughed aloud from sheer joy at the cringing 
movements ghee he showed how well he knew 
that he had behaved very ill, but I was too well 
pleased to beat him. I could only caress him, it 
was so good to have him back. I had nothing 
more to do but unpack, make my bed, cook our 
supper and go to sleep.” 
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A CHILD HEROINE. 


he heroic self-forgetfulness of the young girl 
| whose tragic story is told by the New York 
Evening Telegram equals in bravery any: 
tale of heroism that history can furnish. Although 
the girl, Anna McLaughlin, was only thirteen, the 
illness of her mother had made her the house- 
keeper of the family. While attending to her 
household duties, she was burned by the explo- 
sion of a gas stove. Her brother Michael, older 
than she, ran to her aid, but was too late to save 
her life. 


As he wrapped his sister in a blanket she 
uttered no word of complaint, but cautioned her 
brother not to make a noise lest he disturb their 


mother. 

“It doesn’t hurt much, Micky,’ she said. 
“Don’t burn your hands or make any noise. 
Don’t let mama know.” 

When they carried her to the ambulance she 
said to the doctor: 

“Don’t make any noise, please. If mama hears 

ou she will want to know what has aypvense. 

ease don’t tell her. You know she’ll worry 
about it, and it might make her worse.” 

She had apparently no thought for her own 

ana when she knew that her injuries 
, she did not falter in her courageous 
thought for others. Almost her last words were 
to her brother, telling him to take care of their 
mother, and “‘not to worry.” 

“It is you were not the one, Micky,” she 
said. “I never could have got along without you.” 


JIMMIE’S FATHER’S WAY. 


hile the mother and faithful old Ellen 

were away Jimmie and his father looked 

after themselves— Jimmie rather less 

than his father. As it was vacation, Jimmie got 

up when he chose, ate what he liked, amused 

himself in his own way, and went to bed when he 

was sleepy, sometimes in his own bed. And his 
father never said a word. 

Every morning when his father went to town he 

sed Jimmie and said, “Be a boy.” 


Ss 

This wholly reasonable command was never 
accompanied by any don’ts. “Don’t fight, don’t 
tear your clothes, don’t tease the cat”—it was too 
early to go in swimming—or “don’t play on the 
railroad -track.” And Jimmie’s joyful “Yes, 
daddy!’’ was invariably followed by a series of 
handsprings down the walk to the gate and back 
again, by way of working off the overflow. 

hen his father came home at night, he never 

asked Jimmie if he had pose 8 gase ae. He 
found a cleanish place to kiss, ignored com- 
pletely the rent in the corduroys or the bruise 
under the eye. Once, when the night was wet 
and both were nom a little lonely, Jimmie, 
— close, showed his appreciation and under- 
standing of such delicacy. 

“I say, daddy,” he whispered, “you make it 
awful easy to be . I guess you were a pretty 
bad one, weren’t you?” 
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NO CAUSE FOR DISTURBANCE. 


Chicago judge, who is a great stickler for 
A decorum in court, also likes his little joke 

now and then. The Washington Post says 
that on one occasion there was considerable noise 
in the court, and much moving about on the part 
of the spectators. 


His honor stopped the proceedings and directed 
an officer to rap for order. Still the disturbance 
went on, and the judge finally singled out one man 
as the cause of much of the disorder. Eying him 
severely, he said: 

“This is a court, sir. You do not seem to realize 
that it is a place where order must be maintained. 
The officer has repeatedly — for order, and 

‘ou_ have paid no attention. ave a great mind 
fine you for contempt of court, for you are 
interfering with the case under consideration.” 

The man, who was confused and frightened, 
blurted out that he had lost his overcoat in the 
court-room, and was only trying to find it. The 
paer’s face took on a look of sternness and amaze- 
ment. 

“Lost your overcoat!” said he. “All this fuss 
about the loss of an overcoat! Why, men come in 
here every day and lose suits without making as 
much fuss as you are making!”’ 
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A LESSON OUT OF SCHOOL. 


lain-mannered, common-sense relatives serve 
Pp no more useful purpose than in keeping 

down vain pretensions and silly tendencies 
in other members of the family. The New York 
Press says that it had become fashionable in a 
certain school to diversify names. Mabel had 
become Maybelle, May, Mayme, and soon Jessie 
caught the infection. 


She wrote a letter to her elder brother, Sam, and 
signed it “Jessica.’’ Sam detected the signs of 
the times, and this was his reply: 

“Dear Sister Jessica. Your letter received. 
Aunt Marica and Uncle Georgica started for 
ee yesterday. Mamica and papaica are 
we 


“rp bought a new horse yesterday. She is a 
beauty; her name is Maudica. Your affectionate 
brother, Samica.” 
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HOPE FOR HER RECOVERY. 


wo young women met in a down-town store 

in New York recently. After they had 

declared how glad they were that they had 

met, according to the New York Times, this con- 
versation ensued: 


“Oh, Mollie is down with —” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“She was taken with —” 

“The poor girl!” 

“As I was going to say, Mollie is —” 

“And she always was delicate.” 

“Yes; but as I was going to say —” 

“Give her my love and tell her I hope she will 
soon be out.” A 

“Pardon me, but I was going to say —” 

“Who is her doctor?” E 

“Pardon me again; I started to say that Mollie 
is down with her aunt in Hackensack. She was 
taken with a desire to get into the country, and 
went yesterday.” 












































THE LAW OF HOSPITALITY. 


By Gelett Burgess. 


There is a very simple rule 
That every one should know; 
You may not hear of it in school, 
But everywhere you go, 
In every land where people dwell, 
And men are good and true, 
You’ll find they understand it well, 
And so I’ll tell it you: 


To every one who gives me food, 
Or shares his home with me, 

I owe a debt of gratitude, 
And I must loyal be. 

I may not laugh at him, or say 
Of him a word unkind; 

His friendliness I must repay, 
And to his faults be blind! 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


By Frederick Hall. 


WE’RE lost!’’ exclaimed 
ai ‘‘We’re lost! 
little creek before.’’ 





Ruth. 
back !’’ and she set up a very dismal ery. 
Billy said nothing, but it came over him 


Ethel. | would not tell. 
I never saw this} beaten path, or any ‘‘blazed’’ tree or a glimpse 


. **We’re lost, we’re lost!’’ echoed 
‘Oh, I want to go back, I want to go| Ruth, hidden among the dense brush, had 


But nowhere was there sign of 


of the white canvas of the tents. 
He was nearing the top of a little hillock, and 


‘I ca-a-a-a-an’t come back! He von’t let 
me!’’ 

Ethel’s tears burst out afresh, for this 
sounded very bear-like, and Billy shouted with 
all his might. Could it be some animal drag- 
ging the child away? They dared not think 
what they would do; they could only press on. 

**What’s the matter?’’ he called. ‘‘Tell us 
who is with you ?’’ 

‘‘He’ve got me by ve dwess—let go, you 
naughty, bad—let go or I’ll stwike you— 
rll—’’ 

And the rest was lost in a sound of scuffling 
and sobs. 

The rescuers were hurrying as fast as they 
could, but there was danger in having no sound 
to guide them. They looked this way and that 
and Billy called once more. 

** Ruth! Ruth!’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Sing, 
sing loud as you can! We’ll be there in a 
minute !’’ 

And, in obedience, came through the matted 
undergrowth, in broken and _ interrupted 








5. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 


Example: Behead and curtail a foot-rest and 
leave also. §8-too-l. 


Behead and curtail trips and leave a pronoun. 
Behead and curtail the world and leave skill. 
Behead and curtail sharp and leave a wound. 
Behead and curtail a wooden box and leave a 
small animal. 
Behead and curtail a part of the body and leave a 
part of the head. 
The primals form to instruct. 
bedcovering. 
2. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 

---- we found a sick dog. We 

him until he grew well, and he is 
now ‘a fine dog. When we say “ : ps 
he sits on his hind legs and lets his fore paws 
hang down with such a “fine lady” air that it is 
very funny. If -- ----, - -- not try to keep up 
with him, - ------ -- one occasion at my best 
speed, but he ran too fast for me. In color -- - 


The finals form a 





---, -- maybe I might call it a mouse color. 
3. 
ENIGMA. 
My 123 scared little Kate when walking in 


the meadow; a 123456, 
her shadow. And when she walks on 789 
her 123456789 is quite appalling. She 


she is fearful of 





suddenly that he was the only boy, and 
the oldest of the three besides, and that if 
his little cousins reached camp before dark, 
he must find the way for them. If they 
were not in before dark, then the men 
would take Watch and some lanterns, and 
Watch would put his nose close to the 
ground, just as if he were smelling for a 
rabbit, and he would follow their trails 
and find them. Watch could do that, he 
knew. But it was not pleasant to think of 
spending even a part of the long night all 
alone by themselves in the big, dark 
woods, and so Billy thought hard. 

“All holler!’? he said. ‘‘One, two, 
three, now!’’ 

And they shouted—even little Ruth, 
whose voice was choked with a sob. 

**Now listen,’’ he directed. 

They listened, but there was no answer, 
only the chatter of a squirrel on a branch 
above and the ‘“‘Caw! caw!’’ of the 
crows, as if they were making fun of them. 

‘*Try again,’’ he said. 

And again they shouted and listened, 
and no answer came. 

Ruth began to ery once more; Ethel’s 
chin was quivering and her eyes full of 
tears, and Billy saw clearly that if he 
showed a moment’s weakening there 
would be a panic. 

‘*Papa told me,’’ he began, his voice 
very even and unconcerned, ‘‘that if I 
ever got lost in the woods I must holler 
first, and then, if nobody answered, I 
must make a ‘base’ by tying my handker- 
chief to a bush, and then keep trying 
different directions until I found the right 
path. But he said I mustn’t go far, and 
keep turning back to the base, and to 
holler every time I came back.’’ 

The others began to look more hopeful. 

‘*Now this,’’ he went on, tying the 
handkerchief to a bush, ‘‘is our base, and 
whatever you do you mustn’t lose it. 
We’ll go off, one one way and one another, 
and every step or two you must break over 
a bush, so you can find your way back to 
the handkerchief. You see, the under 
side of the leaves are a different color, so 
you can see them right away. Just goa 
little way, and then, if you don’t find a 
path or anything, you must follow back 
and start over. It’ll be lots easier for 
three than for one, because we can holler 


to each other. Now —’’ 

‘*But we can’t do that!” exclaimed 
Ethel. 

“Why not?’ 


‘‘Why, Ruth is too little and she is too 
tired. We’ve walked a long way, and— 
and if we leave her alone, she’ll cry.’’ 

That was all very true, and Billy 
thought again. 

“‘She’ll have to stay at the base,” he 
said. ‘‘But—now—I’ll tell you,’’ as there 





came a brilliant idea, ‘‘she must sing, 


An Iff Wind That Blew Somebody Good. 
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He saw 


There wept a little fish, because 
He could not go to school, he was 
So dreadfully near-sighted ! 


When, looking up, through tears that rose, 


He caught those glasses on his nose, 
And wasn’t he delighted! 


DRawines SY Jessie MCD. WALCOTT. 


HEN little Tom went out to sail, 
He leaned too far across the rail, 
And dropped his precious glasses! 


them sink, but never knew 


That, sitting far beneath the blue, 
Where wave the long sea-grasses, 


He clapped his little fins for glee 
That so much better he could see. 
And now, fulfilled his wishes, 
His little heart is light and gay, 
For off he went that very day 
And joined a school of fishes! 

















trembles and turns pale and cries, she’s so 
afraid of falling. 


WORD SQUARE. 


A —~ sy A small drum. Ill usage. 
OCcK 0 


Flowers. A f hair. 
5. 
RIMING WORDS. 
She cleared the rubbish with a —; 


Was startled when she saw a —— 
Coiled up, and saw its rattle —. 
With fear the little maid did —., 
And loudly called for brother —, 
Who a response did quickly —, 
And killed the reptile for her —. 
He said the rattle he would —, 
Place in his hat band for head —-=; 
And not a rattle did he —. 


6. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

Bartered, to cement ; posterior, to impede ; 
a direction, a church festival; a support, 
correct; suspended, to crave; ages, a 
rubber; to tear asunder, to restore; to 
sketch, a sliding receptacle. 

Primals: A tender of flocks. 


Fe 
ANAGRAM VERSE. 
The King of -----. , he took - ---- 
To ease his many . 
He liked to --- -- early cup 
of spring, when it runs up 
And down the maple’s veins. 
The frost would sharp - 
Would prick if it were thrust within 
Your thumb; or like an ---. 
-- fact, *twould maybe take - - 
From off his very finger-tip, 
Should he forget and clasp 
His fingers round an iron post. 
“Should I,” he asked his - -, * 
To drink some when the --- -- 
So that it must run over, 
Or should I wait and run about 


most 
full 


‘ 


Until the owner’s --- -- out, 
For fear he should discover ?’’ 
8. 
RIDDLE. 


I roam the ancient forest vast and deep ; 
I’m in the sea, down where the fishes sleep; 
I’m in the schoolroom where the children 


Stay ; 
The bookkeeper must face me every day; 
I with the soldier on the battle-fiek 
Advance (he’d rather die than yield) ; 
I’m the desire of the college youth ; 
Now every word I’ve told you is the truth. 


9. 
POSTMAN’S PUZZLE. 

A worker in lustrous metals received a 
letter which made him the owner of a plan- 
tation. 

The player of a stringed instrument re- 
ceived a letter which made him a swindler. 

A petty thief received a letter and became 
a financier. 

A letter taken to a capital town reduced 
the population to one man driving animals 
to market. 

A very poor person, losing a letter, be- 

_ Came a medium for writing and printing. 

A landlord received a letter and became a 
specter. 

A member of a religious body, receiving a 
letter, became addicted to strong liquor. 

A Dickens character, receiving a letter, 
became a hollow-horned ruminant, 

An ardent admirer received a letter and 
became a dealer in gloves. 

A favorite child received a letter and be- 
came a maker of verses. 


10. 


CHARADES, 
1. 





With first and graceless face the gambler sat, 





good and loud; then we can’t lose the 
place. See here, Ruth !’’ and he explained. 

Ruth nodded a grave approval of the sugges- 
tion, and then complacently sat down upon a 
moss-grown log. 

“I’ve sing ‘Ve Friend of Little Chil’ren,’ ’”’ 
she said. ‘‘I’ve learned it in ve Sun’ay- 
school; all ve verses. Good-by!’’ 

She waved her hand, and as Billy and Ethel 
disappeared into the undergrowth, breaking 
bushes and calling now and then, they heard 
behind them the voice of little Ruth, singing in 
the lonely woods: j 

“Vere’s a Friend of little chil’ren, 
Above ve bright blue sky, 


A Friend Who never changes, 
Whose love vill never die.” 


A couple of rods away Billy climbed upon a 
stump to get a wider view, but all about looked 
unfamiliar. There were the trees and flowers 
that were the same in all parts of the woods; 
there was the calling of the crows, who must 
have known where the camp was, and who 








finished her song and begun again, when 
suddenly he stopped and listened. Was the 
voice growing fainter? Or—no. It was moving 
away. What could it mean? 

It was dangerous hurrying—one might miss 
the trail; but he went back, from broken bush 
to broken bush, twice as fast as he had come, 
and stopped, panting, at the base. 

There hung the waving handkerchief, there 
was the moss-grown log, but no sign of Ruth 
or of Ethel. He shouted, listened, and the 
next moment Ethel burst through the under- 
growth. : 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 
gone.’’ 

Ethel was crying now and very badly 
frightened. 

“‘Ruth,’’ shouted Billy, at the top of his 
voice, ‘‘Ruth, come back! Come back here!’’ 

It seemed a long, long time, and then a wee, 


he asked. ‘‘She’s 





small voice answered, in the woods far ahead: 


snatches, tears in the child’s voice but bravery 
as well: 
“Vere’s a Friend—of little chil’—ren— 
Above—ve bright—blue sky— 
A Friend —” 

And then, as they burst through a tangle of 
sumac and hazel, they saw it all — faithful 
Watch, with his teeth firmly set in Ruth’s little 
skirt, and dragging her relentlessly along, in 
spite of her cuffs and kicks and holdings back. 

That night, when Billy lay snug in bed, and 
the rain he so loved to hear had begun to fali 
softly upon the canvas roof, he called: 

**How did Watch happen to come looking for 
us, mama ?’’ 

‘Aunt Lida sent him. She said, ‘Watch, I 
haven’t seen the children for a long time. You 
go find them,’ and he started right off, as if he 
knew just what she meant.’’ 

‘*But I think,’’ said Billy, ‘‘that ‘the Friend 





of little children’ helped a good deal.’’ 





Well knowing that the youth would lose 
his gold ; 
And while he made a jest, insipid, flat, 
One second did he skilfully withhold ; 
The untaught youth did not attend him well, 
But with a whole he marked the cards that fell. 


Within my first and second dwell 

Some friends of mine that I love well; 
Four-footed, dumb, but true and kind, 
And third your friendship you will find. 
But false of heart was he, I guess, 
Who, in the days of good Queen Bess, 
Dwelt in my whole; a mighty lord 

All clad in doublet, ruff and sword ; 
His — strange and dark indeed, 

In my whole’s pages you may read. 


How many a first do write the would-be wits, 

About the maid her stylish hat who fits, 

And queries, “Is it second third, I pray ?”’ 

Ere she goes out into the open day. 

It’s vain to total, for they’re em 
e 


so they think, 
And so they keep on wasting prin 


r’s ink. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. O, pie, 8—opiate. 2. Wardrobe. 3. Anne, 
ounce—announce. 4. Handicap. 5. Sigh, knee, 
cure—sinecure. 6. Inattention. 7. Few, eli—fuel: 
8. Vie, ray, go—virago. 9. Sigh, wren—siren. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

‘ - 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BURNS. 


HE ill effects sustained from a 
burn vary in accordance with the 
extent of the area involved, and 
according to its location. Sur- 
geons have come to regard a burn 
of the skin surface as usually 
fatal when its extent is greater 
than a tenth of the body surface. 

The severest burns usually 
originate from scalding by steam, 





from explosions, and particularly from clothing 


which has caught fire. Thecommon use of gaso- 
line, naphtha and benzine for cleaning purposes, 
all of which are highly inflammable, and the vapor 
from which is explosive, makes severe burns from 
them common. 

No accident demands more prompt intervention, 
if one would limit its severity, than a burn of any 
kind. The skin is able to endure momentarily 
the direct application of heat of a degree very 
much above what might be termed destructive 
heat because of the moisture of the epidermis, 
which covers the true skin more or less thickly; 
most thickly of course on the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet. As soon as all moisture 
is completely evaporated, a high degree of heat 
causes the destructive process to begin. 

Wherever possible a burned surface should be 
immediately plunged into water, preferably cold. 
Water is an excellent conductor of heat, and is one 
most generally available. After the lapse of but 
a few seconds from the time of burning such a 
remedy will have lost its virtue. One instinctively 
applies this remedy when on scorching his finger 
he immediately lays it on the tongue. The depth 
of the burn is thus greatly lessened, and destruc- 
tion of the entire thickness of the skin is pre- 
vented. 

So many severe burns have their origin from the 
kitchen grate, alongside which there is ordinarily 
a running water-tap, that it seems strange that 
the latter is not more frequently utilized. A 
flimsy cotton garment, for example, which catches 
fire is extinguished by water with much less 
damage to the wearer than by smothering the 
flames by woolen fabrics. This is especially apt 
to be the case if there is no woolen underwear to 
protect the skin. 

The prevention of severe burns, as in the case 
of other accidents, often lies in one’s having 
thought out beforehand what would best be done 
in case the need for immediate action should 
occur. 

On the occurrence of a severe burn every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the disturb- 
ance of the burned area from further harm from 
rubbing or from stripping off the blistered skin. 
No raw surface must be made if that can possibly 
be prevented. Clothing should be cut away 
quickly but cautiously. Pain is less severe if the 
wound is protected from the air. 

The most common remedy is the use of some 
unirritating oily preparation. A mixture of equal 
parts of olive-oil and lime-water is a good remedy, 
or a thick layer of powdered starch. Pulverized 
boracic acid may serve even better as a means for 
preventing disturbance of the burned area and 
infection from the floating organisms of the air. 
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BANK CHECKS. 


lady had kept in her possession for several 

days a check from her uncle. Her uncle 
died, and she hastened to the bank to cash the 
check. When she found that the bank could 
not pay the check until it had orders from the 
heirs or from the courts she was surprised, and 
said artlessly to her husband that she thought of 
a check as being so much money if the signature 
was good. The incident shows the value of some 
information which the National Banker prints. 
Most business men know it already, but in these 
days business men are not the only people who 
have to do business. 

A check is merely an order from A to B, who 
holds some of A’s money, to pay a certain amount 
of it toC, It is not money, even if the names on 
the check are good and well-known and the bank 
is solid as the government. Although checks are 
given in payment of debt and a receipt is usually 
given on the spot, yet the passing of a check does 
not constitute payment of indebtedness until it is 
paid by the bank. Nor will the concurrent 
receipting of the debt for which it is given change 
this. Ifthe check is not paid on presentation to 
the bank, the original claim stands against the 
drawer or giver of the check. But a certified 
check, that is, a check signed by an officer of the 
bank, usually the cashier, constitutes payment on 
the part of the person who draws it. 

Checks may be antedated or postdated, that is, 
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dated before or after the date of delivery. If 
postdated checks are paid before the day speci- 
fied, the drawer can recover the money, for the 
bank has acted not in accordance with any order 
from him, but on its own responsibility. If a 
blank is left for the date, the holder is authorized 
to insert the true date of delivery, but no other 
date. The insertion of any other date, or changing 
the date without the consent of the drawer, makes 
the check void. 

A check should be pr ted within r ble 
time, or the holder will be keeping the check at 
his own risk. If possible a check should be pre- 
sented the same day itis drawn or the day after. 
If a check is not honored when it is presented at 
the bank, the holder should notify the drawer. 
When a check passes by indorsement, the same 
promptness in presenting the check is required of 
each person to whom it is indorsed in order to 
hold those indorsing it, as is required of the 
original payee in order to hold the drawer. By 
putting a check in circulation the liability of the 
drawer cannot be prolonged. 
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HIS GOOSE WAS COOKED. 


he studio of an artist is often not only his 

workshop, but his living-room, kitchen and 
dining-room. This, at any rate, was true of the 
American portrait-painter, Mr. G. P. A. Healy, 
in his early married life, before he had become 
thoroughly established in his profession. In his 
“Reminiscences” the artist gives an amusing 
account of an inopportune guest and the result of 
his visit. 


We were both tired of restaurant food, he says, 
but we possessed neither a kitchen nor a cook. 
Such luxuries, in our eyes, belonged to very rich 
people. But our big stove boasted of something 
which might — for an oven, and Mrs. Healy one 
day made up her mind to utilize it. She bought a 
pooee, and we rejoiced at the thought of escaping, 

or that day at least, from the monotonous mea 
in an ill-ventilated room, overcrowded with 
famishcd mortals. In due time the goose was 
shut up in the oven. 

The bell rang, and a gentleman entered. He 
was an important personage, very rich, a possible 
sitter, one to be well received by a strugglin 
young artist. I forgot all about the goose, an 
showed my work the visitor, who seemed 
interested in it. He was a prolix talker, and 
liked the sound of his own voice. I insidiously 
aa this weakness, and we were soon 
launched in an interminable discussion on art; 
art in general, art in the past, art in America, 
art everywhere. 

Our conversation was soon accompanied by a 
low singing sound, which after a little time became 
a sizzle, then a veritable spur. The goose 
had burst in upon the artistic talk. A strong odor 
pervaded the studio, and a glance convinced me 
of my wife’s utter wretchedness. But a well- 
primed talker is not to be sionped by trifles. 

Once or twice our visitor looked up as if a little 
startled by the sputtering, and seemed astonished 
at the strong odor; but I P e luded tha‘ 
the kitchen was inconveniently near at hand, and 
the discussion went on. 

When at last the visitor left, we both rushed to 
the stove. The singing had ceased; the goose 
was little more than a cinder. 
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EARNING A VOTE. 


t a recent meeting of the Authors’ Club Mark 

A Twain told this story about two men, Bob 

Smith and Caleb Brown, whom he used to 

know when he was a boy. Both were deep in 

politics. Once they were running for sheriff, and 
the fight between them was a hot one. 


On the day of the election Bob hurried off to the 
hotel, which was the polling-place. There, in front 
of the building, was an elderly farmer wrestling 
with a stubborn cow. 

“My friend,” said Bob, “don’t you want me to 
we ny cow, sO Phe can go inside and vote?” 

* hy, yes, Mr. Smith,” was the answer, “if you 

would be so kind.” 
Bob seized the cow ~ the horns and braced 
himself against a tree, but that precaution did 
no good. The cow dragged him up and down 
the road, and pulled him from one sidewalk to the 
other. There were shouts of laughter from the 
hotel porch, where a crowd had gathered to see 
him earn a vote. Finally the farmer returned and 
relieved him of his troublesome charge. 

“Much obliged,” said he. 

“You’re welcome, friend,” responded Bob, and 
added, anxiously, “I suppose you haven’t been 
approached—I suppose you haven’t seen Mr. Caleb 

rown round here this morning?” 

“Why, yes,” the farmer answered. “Mr. Brown 
is behind the barn now, holding a calf for me.” 
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NO JUDGE. 
octor Podgy looked at his fever-and-ague 
patient with scientific interest. Then, after 
taking his pulse and temperature, he proceeded 
to ask the usual questions. 

“Um-m!” he said, thoughtfully. “The attacks of 
fever and the chills still ) ney alternate days. 
Do you think—is it your opinion that they have 
decreased in—er—violence, if I may use the 
word?” 

“Doctor,” said the ony feebly, ‘on fever 
days my head’s so hot I can’t think, and on ague 
days I shake so I can’t hold an opinion.” 
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A SMALL LOOPHOLE. 


he visitor had gone over the farm with the 

owner, and had seen the fine condition of all 
the crops. There had been neither too much nor 
too little rain that season, and everything had 
prospered. 

“Well,” he said, “they say farmers are hard to 
please, but I’m sure you have no fault to find this 
year, now have you?” 

The farmer rubbed his thin, brown face up and 


down and across with his hard hand before he 
answered, 

“M-m, no, I dunno’s I have,” he said, slowly. 
“But I tell ye sech crops as these are pesky hard 
on the soil.” 
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A FUNEREAL GAIT. 


“ Hv called the impatient guest. The obse- 
quious waiter came to his side, says Judge. 
“Seems to me that soup I ordered is a long time 
eevee s oe t 
“Yes, sir; but you must remember, sir, that 
ordered turtle soup.” ; - 
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\ BICYOLE taking orders 
iwafor us. Write at once for bargain list and 





ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write for Automobile 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Px2°.2°3: 


“SUMMER FOOD” 
HAS OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

Many people have tried the food Grape-Nuts 
simply with the idea of avoiding the trouble of 
cooking food in the hot months. 

All of these have found something besides the 
ready cooked food idea, for Grape-Nuts is a 
scientific food that tones up and restores a sick 
stomach as well as repairs the waste tissue in 
brain and nerve centers. 

“For two years I had been a sufferer from 
catarrh of the stomach, due to improper food, and 
to relieve this condition I had tried nearly every 
prepared food on the market without any success 
until six months ago my wife purchased a box of 
Grape-Nuts, thinking it would be a desirable 
cereal for the summer months. 

“We soon made a discovery. We were en- 
chanted with the delightful flavor of the food, and 
to my surprise I began to get well. My break- 
fast now consists of a little fruit, four teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts, a cup of Postum, which I prefer 
to coffee, Graham bread or toast, and two boiled 
eggs. Inever suffer the least distress after eating 
this, and my stomach is perfect and general 
health fine. Grape-Nuts is a wonderful prepara- 
tion. It was only a little time after starting on it 
that wife and I both felt younger, more vigorous, 
and in all ways stronger. This has been our 
experience. 

“P.S. The addition of a little salt in place of 
sugar seems to me to improve the food.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Send for particulars. by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 money 
prizes. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 





catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 

















SUMMER 
RASHES 





INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
BY A BATH WITH 


uticura 
Y SOAP + 


And a single application of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, purest of emollients 
and greatest of skin cures. For 
summer rashes, eczemas, itchings, 
irritations, chafings and inflamma. 
tions, for bites, stings and sunburn, 
for lameness and soreness, heat 
and perspiration, incidental to out- 
door life, nothing so soothing, 
cooling, healing and meee g | for 
young or old as a bath with Cuti- 
cura Soap, followed by gentle 
anointings with Cuticura Ointment, 
purest of emollients and greatest 
of skin cures. 

By } wy — 7 mt es in Quitoare Soap, 25¢., Oint- 
a Reeds lan Pex: Boston, 187 Columbus 


. Potter & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 
aSordend for = to Cure Every Humour.” 




















The Effervescent 
Stomach Cleanser 


prevents headaches, 
biliousness, constipation. 


At Druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail from 
TARRANT CO. 


by American 
21 Jay Street, New York 


Physicians since 1844. 





Nabisco Sugar Wafers—a Fairy 
Sandwich of rare and delicate 
lightness, enclosing a creamy 
filling of the flavor you most 
prefer—Cherry,Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Mint. A crisp and 
crumbling dessert wafer, blend- 
ing delightfully with ices, sher- 
bets, pudding, fruit or berries. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














